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Simon Hoggart 
reports from 
the Commons 


I ORD IRVINE might 
1 have adapted the ap- 
L—p roach humorous, with 
a few self-deprecating jokes 
about his £650.000 
redecoration. 

He could have turned up 
before the public adminis- 
tration committee wearing 
white overalls, with paint- 
spattered shoes, and a beat- 
up radio smeared with 
putty. They would have 
loved him. 

(Nancy Reagan, faced 
with cimilar charges of 
overspending on interior 
decor and crockery- came to 
a dinner for White House 
correspondents in ragg ed 
clo t hes and an old straw 
hat, singing Second Hand 
Rose. The issue was dead 
and buried overnight.) 

Instead, he took the ap- 
proach pompons. He was 
not merely right when he 
requested his refnrbish- 
ments: he was working ‘ k m 
a noble cause” — like ex- 
tending the franchise or de- 
feating Hitler. 
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even setting out an argu- 
ment. I was setting out the 
facts, the prosand the cons, 
as dispassionately as 1 could 
. . . Future generations will 
agree, and will see this as a 
storm in a teacup,” he 
vouchsafed. He could he • 
right Peter Mandelson has . 
probably spent the last i 

month In a sperm bank, 1 

conducting a focus group on 
the views of future 
generations. 

Mr Tyrie persisted. Was It 
not an embarra s sment to 
his party? Heavens above, 
of course not “1 think that 
people up and down the 
country think that this has 
been blown grotesquely out 
of proportion.” Mr Tyrie 
wondered whether his atti- 
tude amounted to “Jene re- 
grette rien”. Once Lord Ir- 
vine had untangled his 
accent (Norman French is 
the only kind Lord Chancel- 
lors understand) he af- 
firmed: “I don’t think that 
my apologies are due. I read 
the commentators who say. 


Three cheers that this 
work has been done! And 
three cheers for the com- 
mittee that chose to make 
the decision!' ” 

Suddenly we had a pic- 
ture of a nation rejoicing at 
the redecoration. It was like 
VE Day. There would be 
school holidays to celebrate 
I the pasting ofthe last roll on 
the walL Marchers would 
descend on London, de- 
manding the right to go fox- 
hunting and even more 
magnificent wallpaper for 
Lord Irvine. 

The trouble Is that even 
though the Lord Chancellor 
is more pompons than it is 
possible to imagine, he may 
be right. When Pugtn did 
the interior decorations of 
the Palace he Insisted on 
standards that cost nearly 
£4 million a year to main- 
tain today. Either you keep 
it up, or go in for chipboard 
and formica. As Lord Irvine 
put it, “you are not talking 
about something down at 
theDIY store". 


World in 
future in 


Kama! Ahmed, 

Amelia Gentleman 
and James Iflafkfe 

T he future of 
World in Action, 
one of Britain's 
most prestigious 
current affairs 
programmes, was 
thrown into doubt last night 
after it lost a £1.3 million 
court case against Marks & 
Spencer. 

Granada Television, which 
makes the programme, 
agreed to .pay- --£650,000 
towards- M&S’s .costs and 
£50,000 damages — a total al- 
most doubled by the pro- 
gramme's costs — after World 
in Action alleged that the 
retailer knew that its suppli- 
ers employed children work- 
ing for as little as lOp an hour. 

World in Action — which . 
has been, put under review by 
the ITV network — also of- 
fered its "sincere and unre- ! 
served apologies" for the pro- 
gramme which could have 
been understood to allege that 
M&S had deliberately misted 
the public by putting “Made 
in the XJK" labels on garments 
made abroad. 

M&S, which sued World in 
Action after its programme — 
St Michael; Has the Hal o 
Slipped? — was broadcast in 
1996, said it was ‘‘delighted” 
with the verdict, which had 
completely restored its 
reputation. 

It followed an unprece- 
dented move by the judge, Mr 
Justice Popplewell, who 
asked the jury In advance of 
the trial if they thought the 
programme conveyed the 
meaning to viewers that M&S 
knew child labour was being 
exploited at the Moroccan fac- 
tory used by its supplier, and 
had deliberately misled its 
customers by knowingly sell- 
ing goods made abroad under 
the label “Made in the UK”? 

Once the jury found those 
were the meanings conveyed, 
Granada had no choice bat to 
throw in its hand. It had no 
evidence that the company 
had such knowledge ana 
therefore could not “Justify” 
the defamatory statements — 
prove that they were true. 

The court case comes as 
World in Action faces the big- 
gest crisis of confidence in its 
25-year history.' 


Action’s 

doubt 



The editor for four years, 
Steve Boulton, is set to resign 
amid allegations that budgets 
have been squeezed and the 
programme has been put 
under pressure to bring in 
more viewers by going down 
market 

Three more of the pro- 
gramme’s top journalists — 
Donal MacIntyre, Alex 
Holmes and Jonathan Jones 
— have all left to join the BBC 
or Channel 4. 

Mr MacIntyre and Mr 
Holmes both won the Royal 
Television Society award for 
a programme investigating 
security companies in 
Nottingham 

One senior source de- , 
scribed the atmosphere inside 
the programme as "despon- 
dent" and said the loss of key 
staff had been a blow. 

‘The pressure now is to get 
away from international cov- 
erage, away from Northern 
Ireland and away from the 
type of stories on poverty and 
deprivation that make people 


feel uncomfortable." the 
source said. “In will come 
consumery items. We are run 
by accountants now." 

Senior ITV sources said the 
World in Action format had 
remained largely unchanged 
since its launch in 1963 and 
that it was time for a radical 
overhaul 

Although its viewing fig- 
ures of between 4 and 7 mil- 
lion a week are good for a cur- 
rent affairs programme, they 
are poor for its Monday eve- 
ning peak time slot, up 
against the BBC's 
EastEnders. 

David Liddiment, director 
of programmes for ITV, has 
said he wants to see the net- 
work increase the number of 
viewers and is putting pres- 
sure on Granada Television 
to come up with new ideas for 
current affairs programmes. 

ITV has now announced 
plans for a 60-minute current 
affairs programme running 
during peak time. 

It is unlikely that the pres- 
ent World in Action will sur- 
vive the review — although 
ITV may keep the name be- 
cause of its long-term 
reputation. 

One option being consid- 
ered is that the World in 
Action team becomes part of 
the new programme, provid- 
ing investigative pieces. 

"Simply because a pro- 
gramme has been around for 
a long time does not mean 
that it does not have to mod- 
ernise," said Steve Anderson, 
the head of current affairs for 
ITV. 

His brother, Jeff the for- 
mer editor of This Morning 
turn to page 3, column 7 

Burled by IHmI, page 8 ; 

City Notebook, page 1 2 
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Vtvek Chaudhary 

and Sarah Halt 

H ER mum and dad 
refused to budge when 

the Germans threat- 
ened to reduce their house to 

^So'when. in the 
entertaining in one ofthe best 
rooms in the bouse, part & 

the ceiling collapses, and 

lands on a guestone barely 
bats an eyelid- And. of course, 
the military band plays on. 

It was a case of stiff upper 


lips all round at Buc ki ngham 
Palace yesterday after a guest 
at an honours presentation 
needed six stitches in a head 
wound when a piece of plas- 
terwork, 18 inches across, 
came down on his head in the 
ballroom. 

Nick Howell aged 28. was | 
among 500 guests and had just 
seen his father receive an 
OBE from the Queen when 
there was a bang. 

Mr Howell, who also suf- 
fered a minor leg injury, said; 
T have absolutely no idea 
what hit me, something came 


down from the sky. It was a 
huge shock. 

“My dad had got his award 
and I was just reading the 
programme. There was loads 
of blood around. I was ush - 1 
ered out very quickly." 

The Queen was around 
100 ft away. She paused and 
then continued. The royal 
military band did not drop a 
note as Mr Howell, covered in 
blood and plaster, was taken 
to hospital 

Mr Howell senior, aged 58, 
who received an OBE for ser- 
vices to the Office of Fair 


Trading, said: “1 just heard a 
loud crash . . . and saw Nick 
falling and thought ‘Oh good- 
ness he’s fallen asleep and 
fallen off his chair.' The 
Queen just looked up and, as 
you would expect, just carried 
on." 

Palace officials have , 
launched an inquiry. They 
said the 45ft high celling, 
more than 140 years old, was 
inspected three weeks ago. 
Hairline cracks were found, 
but it was thought to be struc- 
turally sound. 

The ballroom, opened in 
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1856 to celebrate the end of 
the Crimean War, is the larg- 
est state room in the Palace. 

The Palace said the Queen 
was being kept informed of 
Mr Howell's condition and 
that he bad been invited to a 
summer garden party at the 
Palace. 

A spokesman said: “With- 
out wishing to make light of 
the situation, we hope Mr 
Howell will accept the invita- 
tion as the party will be 
outside." 
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What if we all 
sponsored 
a child? 



If we all supported a child in the developing world just 
imagine the difference we could make- The world's poorest 
people would get a chance to create a self-reliant future for 
themselves. Poverty could be a thing of the past. 

You can cake a vital first step defeating this poverty simply 
by sponsoring a child through ACTIONAlD. 

As a sponsor you'll be helping the child's whole community 
by providing access io safe, dean watte, health care, 
education and an escape from a life of hardship and disease. 

You'll see how vour money U working through regular 
updates from out field workers and messages bade from the 
child you sponsor 

Contact ACTIONAlD today and join rhe many people who 
already nuke a difference. In return we'U send you an 
information pack with a photo of a child awaiting your 
sponsorship. 

Fill in the coupon. And help a child build a better future. 

Please send me further details about sponsoring a child, 
or call 01460 61073. 

fin inoreoed in sponsoring he Africa 0 Asia □ When need is greatest □ 

Mr/Mn/Mgs/Ms 

Address 


I cant sponsor a child now. bnt enclose a gift oh 
□ £10 □ £25 0 £50 □ £ 

Make cheques / POs payable 
i£> ACTION AID. and said to: 

ACTIONAlD 


770261 “307330 
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Embrace radical agenda for change or be swept aside, PM tells local authorities in call for full-blooded town hall reform 

Blair gives ultimatum to councils 


^ Gu arrfanWed^^ 

Mirror 

close 
to 


PM’s blueprint 


Criticisms: 

□ Councils fail to explain coun- 
cil tax rises 

□ Councils fail to encourage 
participation with local compa- 
nies and voluntary bodies 

□ Councils are often incompe- 
tent landlords 

□ Councils fail to put the needs 
to those using their services 
above those providing them. 


Solutions: 

□ Revitalise local elections, in- 
troduce citizen Juries and refer- 
enda on local issues 

G Directly elected mayors; 
overhaul committee structure; 
empower backbench councillors 

□ Tough code and independent 
investigations Into corruption 

□ Let authorities work In part- 
nership with other bodies on 
health, crime reduction and ser- 
vices for children 


David Hencks 
and Lucy Ward 


T ony Blair win 
today deliver a 
warning to councils 
that unless they em- 
brace a radical 
agenda for chang e they will 
be swept aside to make room 
for more willing partners 
with the Government 
The Prime Minister m a kes 
sweeping criticisms of local 
authorities and galls for fUIl- 
blooded reform of the system 
in a pamphlet from the Insti- 
tute for Public Policy 
Research, a left-of-centre 
think tank, published today. 

“IT you are unable or un- 
willing to work to the modem 
agenda, then the Government 
will have to look to other part- 
ners to take on your role," he 
says. 

Mr Blair's intervention in 


Doubt cast 
on economy 
link to 
education 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE Government’s 
favourite think-tank 
yesterday sought to 
demolish the Prime 
Minister's argument that 
Britain’s future economic 
prosperity depends on raising 
standards of reading, writing 
and arithmetic in schools. 

Ministers have set ambi- 
tious targets to improve the 
literacy and numeracy of 11 - 
y ear-olds in the belief that 
this would lay the ground- 
work for more effective com- 
petition with the tiger econo- 
mies of the Pacific rim. 

Blit the Institute of Public 
Policy Research said there 
was no evidence that boosting 
national attainment In maths 
or literacy would have any ef- 
fect on national economic 
performance. 

"What could be a sober and 
informed debate about 
English education is in dan- 
ger of being drowned out by 
the simplistic and often shrill 
rhetoric which seems to dom- 
inate policy-making in educa- 
tion,” said Peter Robinson, 
the institute's chief 
economist. 

Ministers were misled by 
the “tyranny" of interna- 
tional league tables showing 
14-year olds' performance in 
maths. These put England 
24th out of 40 countries, lag- 
ging far behind Singapore, 
Korea. Japan and Hong Kong. 

But there was no correla- 
tion between positions in the 
international maths league 
and economic prosperity, as 
measured by GNF per head. 
Former Eastern bloc 
countries such as the Czech 
and Slovak Republics and 
Bulgaria performed well in 
maths without reaping an 
economic dividend. The 
United States and Germany 


were more economically pros- 
perous, but their students 
were close to England's in 
maths results. 

"If Britain were a student 
in school receiving an end-of- 
term report. It might well 
read \ . . doing very well in 
science and about average in 
literacy, but with some un- 
evenness of performance in 
both subjects, and with some 
overall weaknesses in 
mathematics'. 

“However, this student 
would definitely not be on 
line to get a statement of 
special educational, .need, 
though from the rhetoric 
which accompanies the dis- 
cussion of these international 
tests, this is often the impres- 
sion which is left,” Dr Robin- 
son said. 

There was a mistaken as- 
sumption that Britain was 
slipping down the interna- 
tional economic league table. 
That provoked a hunt for 
scapegoats. In the past these 
have included the City of Lon- 
don and the alleged anti-in- 
dustrial bias of English 
culture. 

“The current favourite 
scapegoat is the education 
system,” Dr Robinson said. 

But Britain was not about 
to be “relegated to the Vaux- 
hall Conference league” of 
feeble economic powers. 

Its growth rate compared 
reasonably well with other 
countries at a similar stage of 
economic development 

There were arguments for 
improving education, but 
these should not be judged 
from the perspective of what 
was best for the economy, he 
said. 

The JPPR was founded 10 
years ago by centre-left think- 
ers including Tessa Black- 
stone and Patricia Hewitt 
David Mill! band, the head of 
the Downing Street policy 
unit is a former fellow. 


‘Britain is not 
about to be 
relegated to 
the Vauxhall 
Conference 
league of 
feeble 
economic 
powers’ 
Think-tank expert 
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the debate on local govern- 
ment’s future comes a day 
after Hilary Armstrong, local 
government minister, un- 
veiled a new standard in local 
government services — called 
Best Value — and proposed 
tough penalties for councils 
that Called to deliver. 

The Prime Minister says in 
the pamphlet “The Governm- 
ment will not hestitate to in- 
tervene directly to secure im- 
provements where services 
fall below acceptable 
standards. 

“And, if necessary, It will 
look to other authorities and 
agencies to take on duties 
where an authority Is mani- 
festly incapable of providing 
an effective service and un- 
willing to take the action nec- 
essary to improve its 
performance.” 

He warns councils that they 
lack a dear sense of direction 
and have to work to a com- 


mon agenda. Fragmentation 
of responsibilities affects ser- 
vices people receive. Often 
conflict replaces co-operation 
and partnership between 
councils and other bodies, 
such as NHS trusts and grant- 
maintained schools, is “a hit 

and BUM affair ” 

Councils fail to explain 
council tax rises, fail to en- 
courage participation, are 
often incompetent landlords, 
fail to work with local compa- 
nies and voluntary bodies, 
and foil to put the needs of 
those using their services 
above those providing them, 
he says. 

He calls for radical 
changes, particularly in con- 
sulting people, including set- 
ting up citizen juries, holding 
referendum^ on controversial 
decisions. reforming vot- 
ing methods, including intro- 
ducing postal ballots. 

The idea of citizen juries is 


to be developed by the insti- 
tute with a £93,000 grant from 
the National Lottery. 

Mr Blair says local govern- 
ment should separate the ex- 
ecutive role from the repre- 
sentational role — by having 
directly elected mayors, abol- 
ishing many c ommit tees and 
strengthening the role of 
backbench councillors. 

“People who want to con- 
tribute to their local commu- 
nity by standing for public 
office will know that they can 
do so without si gning half 
their life away.” 

He tells councils; “If you ac- 
cept this challenge, you wQl 
not find us wanting. You can 
look forward to an enhanced 
role and new powers.” 

Meanwhile, a government 
consultation paper published 
yesterday proposes tough 
penalties for local authorities 
which foil to meet standards 
in services. ' 


The document makes dear 
that f a ilin g councils which do 
not improve when challenged 
risk being forced to hand over 
control of poorly run services 
to other authorities or 


Alternatively, an external 
mana g emen t team could in- 
tervene under a scheme simi- 
lar to the “hit squads" the 
Government plans to impose 
on failing education 
authorities. 

The penalties are part of a 
pac ka ge to replace the widely 
disliked system of compul- 
sory competitive tendering of 
council services. Under the 
“best value” scheme, being 
piloted in 35 authorities, 
councils will take quality as 
well as cost into account 
Ministers Insist that the 
rihang a will not necessarily 
mean fewer services being 
contracted out to private 
providers. 


Launching the consultation 
paper yesterday, Ms Ann- 
strong said the proposals 
would “pot local peopfe ^ the 
driving seat give the 
whether they are getting a 
good deal and ensure that 
councils are responding to 
what people want” 

The chairman of the Local 
Government Association, Sir 
Jeremy Beecham, acknowl- 
edged that the proposals 
would help to strengthen 
local accountability and give 
authorities power to make a 
difference to their 
communities. . , 

But he warned m in isters 
against “stifling local govern- 
ment’s enthusiasm for best 
value” with over-prescriptive 
regulations. 

The government shou ld 
continue to give priority to 
cm mnr ggprnpnt and support, 

holding sanctions as a very 
last resort he said. 


Locked in space 



The Russian Mir space station as seen over Earth Cram a shuttle. In the latest mishap the cosmonauts broke three spanners trying to open a hatch 
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Kama! Ahmedi Sltnon 
Boavfe and Chris Barrie 


T HE IRISH media mag- 
nate Tony O'Reilly, who 


run- 


Spanner fatigue 
makes Mir farce 
of a simple 
space walk 


made his fortune 
Bing the Heinz food empire, is 
onthe brink of taking control 
of the independent newspaper 
from Mirror Group- 

After protracted negotia- 
tions with David Montgom- 
ery, Mirror Group News- 
papers chief executive, 
senior sources at the Mirror 
said the deal could be an- 
nounced on Monday, when 
the group is due to release its 
financial results. 

\fter days of fevered specu- 
lation that the two principal 
shareholders had struck an 
agreement. Mirror Group offi- 
cially denied last night that a 
deal had been done. 

Mr O’Reilly has long 
wanted to restore the fortunes 
of the Independent titles, 
which have suffered under 
growing financial pressure 
coupled with a sharp loss in 
circulation. It Is believed that 
the Mirror intends to retain 
the contracts to print the In- 
dependent, which is likely to 
remain at the Mirror's Ca- 
nary Wharf offices. 

Last month Andrew Marr 
was sacked as the editor of 
the daily title after a radical 
relaunch failed to bring in 
more readers. 

He was succeeded by Rosie 
Boycott, the editor of the In- 
dependent on Sunday, who 
oversaw an amalgamation of 
the dally and Sunday titles. 
She also dumped many of Mr 
Marris changes. 

Mr O'Reilly has been an ad- 
vocate of taking the paper up- 
market in contrast to the Mir- 
ror Group strategy of savage 
cost cutting, leading to sharp 
disagreements between Mr 
O’Reilly and Mr Montgomery. 

In an unexpected twist, Mr 
O’Reilly is thought to want 
Mr Marr to return to the Inde- 
pendent, almost certainly as 
editor-in-chief. 

Insiders say that Mr Mont- 
gomery — his own perfor- 
mance increasingly attract- 
ing criticism in the City — 
has for some time been ready 
to offload the Independent 

One City analyst said Mr 
Montgomery was “absolutely 
desperate" to make a positive 
announcement along with the 
financial results. 

He said the disposal of the 
Independent titles would 
vastly improve City senti- 
ment towards Mirror shares 
in the short term, but Mr 
Montgomery would have to 
act “very fast’’ in developing 
other areas of the group, espe- 
cially its TV interests, if in- 
vestors were to remain 
supportive. 

Mr O’Reilly, aged 61, has es- 
tablished a formidable repu- 
tation as a top flight business- 
man. both through his own 
media business interests and 
as the man who ran the US 
food group Heinz for 18 years. 


James Meek In Moscow 


I T WAS three small span- 
ners for man and one 
whopping great spanner 
in the works of mankind’s 
space programme. All that 
the Mir space station crew 
needed for a space walk 
yesterday was a spanner. 
No Mir detaiL however, is a 
mere detail. 

Gripped confidently by 
cosmonaut Nikolai Bu- 
darin. described by Russian 
mission control as a “physi- 
cally strong man”, the first 
spanner broke. Then the 


reserve spanner broke. 
Then the emergency back- 
up spanner broke. Then 
they ran out of spanners. 

The hapless denizens of 
Soviet science’s most 
sophisticated technical cre- 
ation are now trapped in- 
side it for want of a cheap 
metal tooL Unfortunately, 
the cosmic hardware shop 
will not be blasting off from 
Kazakhstan for 1 1 days. 

The normally cool chief 
mission controller. Vladi- 
mir Solovyov, lost it yester- 
day as Mr Budarin foiled to 
loosen the last of 10 bolts 
on Mir’s exit hatch. 


At one point Mr Solovyov 
ordered the loudspeakers 
in mission control, which 
allow journalists to eaves- 
drop on exchanges, to be 
switched off. “WelL you’re 
not supposed to listen to 
that You’ll get the news 
Grom me,” he said. 

The news sounded more 
like the despatch of a 
breakdown van than a 
space odyssey. "We are go- 
ing to put a sufficient num- 
ber of solid spanners into 
the next cargo ship and to 
open this hatch by brute 
force or by other means 
such as removing this lock 
al together he said. 

The space walk had been 
to fix an earlier disaster — a 
solar panel damaged in last 
June's near-fatal collision. 
But the cosmonauts and the 
Nasa astronaut Andy 
Thomas can now leave Mir 
only by abandoning ship in 
the Soyuz escape pod. 

Another mission control 
specialist, Yuri Skursky, 
said: "They didn't use the 
right tool this time, it's on 
the station somewhere, but 
unfortunately they 
couldn't find it In time.” 


Male strippers with nothing much to show 


Review 


Michael Billington 


Girls’ Night Out 

Victoria Palace. London 


I TS not exactly The Full 
Monty. More a case of the 
half cock. For Dave s unp- 
son’s Girls’ Night Out — 
which has been touring the 
country successful^ for 15 
months and which deals with 
a hen party attending a male 
strip joint — tells rather more 
than it shows and concen- 
trates as much on soul-baring 
as on buttock-brandishing. 
Simpson sal's he did not 


warn the dynamic to come 
Grom male stripping with the 
surround scenes as wallpaper. 
To that end he gives us an 
over-symmetrical plot Tony, 
out of work and cursed with a 
sex-denying fiancee, covertly 
joins a trio of strippers, all 
with their own hang-ups. And 
who should turn up at the club 
one night but his mum, along 
with his intended, his preg- 
nant cousin and her randy 
sister? 

Coincidences mount up as 
the male strippers mostly turn 
out to have some prior con- 
nection with Tony's family. 
There are also more confes- 
sions than you'll find in a 
Catholic church. Tony’s fian- 
ce admits to her sexual fears, 
his mum to an affair with her 


sister's husband, and even his 
pregnant cousin thinks she 
may have spied the father of 
her child. The implication is 
that strip dubs are the ideal 
place to get things off your . 
chest 

To his credit Simpson 
punctures male pretence. One 
of the strippers, a posturing 
Don Juan, is revealed to be a 
homophobic loudmouth who 
is also, in the play's elegant 
language, “crap at sex”. Occa- 
sionally. a good joke surfaces. 
As Tony and his fiancee nois- 
ily get it together in the back- 
stage toilet someone naively 
asks if sex is taking place. 
“Either that" comes the 
reply, “or It's a bad attack of 
asthma." But this piece of pop 
Dionysus never really con- 


fronts the most basic ques- 
tion: if female stripping isa 
voyeuristic exploitation, why 
is it supposed to be larky fun 
when chaps do it? 

The show also suggests that 
male stripping has a peek-a- 
boo furtiveness. The lads vari- 
ously disport themselves as 
monks, highwaymen and 
leather-clad bikers but. al- 
though the audience is cold 
“the more you scream the 
more you’ll see" the blunt feet 
is that we never really get to 
see what lies behind the 
cacbe-sexe. Maybe we should 
be grateful for small mercies. 

In short, this is not the most 
elevated entertainment in 
London, managing at the 
same time to be both roguish 
and crude. But a youngish. 


predominantly female audi- 
ence clapped and screamed, 
giving the impression of hav- 
ing a good time. 

Among the male eedysiasts, 
Damien Child as Tony and 
Matt Healy as a closet gay 
strut their stuff with suitable 
abandon. Nicola Jeanne is 
passably funny as the sex-fear- 
ing fiancee who at one point 
loudly announces: "I think I’m 
rigid.” 

But the show never explores 
the social context of stripping 
or gets beyond the mildest 
form of titillation. My instinc- 
tive response, In fact, was to 
shout, in no uncertain terms, 
“Get it off”. I refer, of course, 
to the play. 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 
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l am delighted that we have been 
vindicated . . . We were falsely and 

wickedly accused of exploiting 
Jl l children and deliberately mislabelling 
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Judge s short cut through libel maze 

Why a projected 
six-week trial 
lasted three days 


Clara Dyer 

LsgalCorraspondent 


A N unprecedented 
move by the judge, 
Mr Justice Popple- 
well, brought about 
the dramatic col- 
lapse of the libel action by 
Marks & Spencer against Gra- 
nada, just three days into 
what was set to be a six-week 
trial costing well over 
£2millian. 

The judge decided to ask 
the jury in advance of the 
trial what meaning the World 
in Action programme con- 
veyed to viewers. Did it mean 
that the retail group knew 
c hild labour was being ex- 
ploited at the Moroccan fac- 
tory used by its supplier, and 
had deliberately misled its 


customers by knowingly sell- 
ing goods made abroad under 
the label “Made in the DK"? 

Once the jury found those 
were the meanings conveyed. 
Granada bad no choice but to 
throw in its hand and agree to 
pay M&S a total of £700,000 in 
costs and damages. It had no 
evidence that the company 
had such knowledge and 
therefore could not “justify*' 

the defamatory statements 

prove that they were true. 

Granada’s case was that all 
the programme was saying — 
and all it had to prove — was 
that the company had inade- 
quate checks to stop the ex- 
ploitation and deception 
happening. 

The judge’-s innovation, for 
which he is believed to have 
sought the approval of the 
Master of the Rolls. Lord 



Mr Justice Popple well: what 
would *Mr Average* think? 

Bingham, could be widely 
used to short-circuit libel 
trials and save costs in future, 
label lawyers said it could 
probably be applied in a 
quarter of libel cases — those 
where the sole issue is over 
the meaning of an article or 
programme. 

Geraldine Proudler, solici- 
tor for Marks & Spencer, said 
it would create problems for 
lawyers representing news- 
papers and other defendants, 


who would have to be careful 
how they pleaded their cases 
about meaning. “It’s eaing to 
be a bit of a high-wire act Up 
to now you have approached 
it on the basis that it will all 
come out in the wash over six 
weeks during the trial. But 
this jury never even heard 
the evidence." 

David Hooper,- a leading 
libel solicitor, said: "I think 
it’s going to make it even I 
more at a lottery rather than 
less- You’re giving the jury a 
role perhaps better exercised 
by the judge.” . • - 
He said a judge could give a 
ruling much earlier in t he 
case before the parties spent 
huge sums on collecting evi- 
dence. The collapse of the 
case has saved around £i mil- 
lion in costs, but Granada is 
thought to have run tip nearly 
£600,000 before trial and will 
have to pay Marks and Spen- 
cer s £650,000 costs plus 
£50,000 damages. 

Though Mr Justice People- 
well said he was not ihfend- 
ing to lay down general prop- 
ositions for other cases, he is 
one of only two. judges who 
hear libel cases and had al- 
ready tried out a variant of 
the device in the Jonathan 
Aitken libel action against 


the Guardian In that case, 
which went ahead without a 
Jury, the Judge ruled early in 
the trial that a Guardian 
article meant Mr Aitken. a 
director of the arms company 
BMARC, knew the company 
was breaking government 
rules and UN resolutions on 
the sales of arms to Iran and 
Iraq- The Guardian argued 
that it meant he ought to have 
known. But the ruling did not 
stop the trial because there 
were other, more important 
issues. 

: The practice up to now has 
been to let the jury hear all 
the evidence over the whole 
trial, including arguments 
about what the words mea nt , 
before reaching a verdict on 
whether the plaintiff was li- 
belled. Mr Justice FoppleweQ. 
said in a judgment delivered 


on the first day of the trial, 
but not publicised at the time, 
that he accepted his idea was 
unprecedented. He realised 
that rt was not the practice to 
decide first what the pro- 
gramme or article meant. "It 
might be thought, as a matte r 
of general practice, that that 

would be tried first so that the 

parties are not tilting at wind- 
mills throughout a six-week 
trial without having the fain t, 
est idea what the jury are 
doing to decide about mean- 
ing," he added. 

The jury had to decide what 
“Mr Average Viewer” would 
have t aken the programme to 
uiean. “Mr Average Viewer 
will not have sat through six 
weeks of evidence and heard 
all sorts of matters which 
have no bearing at all on 
meaning." 


Fast track libel 
sinks Granada 
TV’s flagship 

continued from page 1 
and now head of regional pro- 
grammes for Granada, will 
take over editing World in 
Action when Mr Boulton 
leaves. 

Sir Richard Greenhury, the 
ch a i rm an of M&S, said: “I am 
delighted that we have been 
vindicated in taking this 
action and that our reputa- 
tion has been restored. We 
were falsely and wickedly 
accused of exploiting children 
as young as 10 and deliber- 
ately mis-labeDing goods. All 
completely untrue.” 


An M&S spokeswoman said 
that as a result of World in 
Action’s investigation the 
firm had imposed a ‘‘substan- 
tial" financial penalty on its 
suppliers. Desmonds and 
Sons, based in Northern Ire- 
land, and now used different 
suppliers to import goods 
from Si come, Morocco. 

"We abhor the use of child 
labour as a principle," she 
said. 

“But the legal age of em- 
ployment in Morocco is 12 
and we can't dictate in a 
country that's not our own 
what the employment prac- 
tices should be.” 

World in Action pointed out 
that M&S did not deny that 
suppliers had used child 
labour or that there had been 
deliberate mis-labelling by 
the supplier. 
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EU-US market launched 


Transatlantic free trade zone 
teams euro up with dollar 
as Pacific Rim dream fades 


Martin Walker In Brussels 
and Michael White 


A mbitious proposals 
which could revolu- 
tionise trade rela- 
tions between the 
United States and. the Euro- 
pean Union and provide a 
huge economic book on-both 
sides of the Atlantic will he 
launched by the European 
Commission today. ' 

The launch of the New 
Transatlantic Marketplace, 
which aims to scrap remain- 
ing tariffo on goods, harmo- 
nise regulations and liberal- 
ise services, will ease fears 
that the single market will 
turn Into a "fortress Europe". 

But EU- official.; acknowl- 
edge the market-opening mea- 
sures will step up pressure on 
Japan and other key trading 
countries to liberalise. 

The proposal, which has 
received a preliminary wel- 
come in Washington after 
long discussions with the 
Clinton administration and 
with both sides in the US Con- 
gress, is haing marketed by 
the EU trade commissioner. 
Sir Leon Brittan, as a way to 
“enhance the broader politi- 


- cal relationship between the 
US and the European Union”. 

Although the scheme con- 
tains no explicit reference to 
the single currency, it looks 
to a future dominated by the 
dollar and the euro — the cur- 
rencies of the two economic 
systems that between them 
account for two-thirds of 
world trade, and more than 
half the planet's gross dbmes- 
tic product 

"The strong message we 
bring back from the US. is that 
this has a good chance, both 
in Congress and in the admin- 
istration, because of the com- 
mon values and general level 
of development and civilisa- 
tion we Europeans share with 
the US," one senior -European 
official involved in the negoti- 
ations said yesterday. 

I After years of fruitless dis- 
cussions about a transatlantic 
free trade area, the market- 
place proposal is being 
launched because the Asian 
finnnrini crisis has revealed 
the limitations of the Clinton 
administration's infatuation 
with the Pacific Rim. as its 
new commercial partner. 

It also follows the defeat of : 
President BUI Clinton's plan 1 
to extend the North American 1 


Free Trade Agreement 
(Naftaj to Chile and Argen- 
tina, after congressional fears 
of low- wage competition and 
the dilution of US environ- 
mental standards. 

“The issues erf wage levels. 
Labour rights and envlron- 
> mental standards which nag 
US relations with other 
■ countries simply do not crop 
i up with Europe,” the EU offl- 
: cial added. 

The plan's eight-part 
agenda is highly ambitious, 
with the EU recognising that 
freedom of services will 
require some liberalisation of 
visa and work permit 
regimes, so providers of ser- 
vices can work freely in both 
the US and the EU. 

The key provisions are: 

G A free trade area in 
services. 

□ A commitment to end all 
tariffs on goods by 2010. 

□ Further liberalisation, 
aimed at a free trade area, of 
government procurement, in- 
tellectual property and 
investment 

C Scrapping technical and 
non-tariff barriers to trade 
through mutual recognition of ' 
technical and safety standards , 
and consumer safeguards. i 
. “We see- this as having a i 
similar economic growth ef- 
fect to the Uruguay Round tof 
the General Agreement on < 
Tariffs and Trade (Gatt)] — f 
an addition of 1 per cent erf c 
GDP for bot h the EU and the t 
US," an EU official said yes- i 


t terday, citing internal sur- 
i- veys. This would mean, after 
s five years of the marketplace 
i an extra £60 bmion in GDP 

- for both the US and the EU! - 

“It should enhance the 
. broader agenda of moltilat- 

- eral trade liberalisation 
' within the WTO [World Trade 
' Organisation], to which we 
i are committed," says the 

draft proposal that Sir Leon 
will present to the European 
: Commission today. 

"It should not IeaS" to the 
creation of new. h-arto ob- 
stacles to third countries or 
weaken their .support for 
multilateral liberalisation." 

The plan excludes the most 
contentious issues of trans- 
atlantic. trade — agricultural 
goods and audiovisual ser- 
vices — on which earlier pro- 
posals broke down. 

“There is no sense in hav- 
ing negotiations about the im- 
possible. We have agreed that 
we should tackle the stuff that 
is hard, but achievable,” an 
EU spokesman said. 

Meanwhile, Sir Leon’s for- 
mer Cabinet ally on Europe, 
Kenn e t h -Cla rke, warned the 
Tory leader w in tam Hague 
a g ai nst “shattering 50 years 
of reasonable Conservative 
unity” on Europe, and s tfn 
“getting It all wrong”. 

In an equally upbeat ac- 
count of Europe's 'trading 
future, Mr Clarke differed 
only in regretting that mone- 
tary union should be “the key 
issue of European policy". 
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As Bob Astles tells one of his many stories, the magpie 
craps on his cuff. He affects not to notice. I wonder if 
it was through that kind of not noticing, or willing seif- 
deception, that he felt able to stay by Idi Amin’s side. 

Giles Foden on a one-time adviser to the Ugandan dictator 
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The Victorian ballroom at Buckingham Palace 


Plaster 


of palace 


under 


scrutiny 


Surveyors move in after guest injured 
during investiture, reports Sarah Hall 



Gulf troops 



germ war 
anthrax jab 


Paefcf Fafrti aH , 

Itefenee Correspondent 


Guests arrive for yesterday’s investiture, daring which a man was injured by plaster falling from the ceiling 


T HE grandiose Vic- 
torian ballroom at 
Buckingham Palace 
should have stood 
empty late yesterday 
— after the pomp and cere- 
mony drummed up for some 
130 worthy souls awarded 
knighthoods, OBEs and CBEs. 
and their 390 guests. 

But after the band and the 
monarch departed, the scaf- 
folding went up and the 
Queen's surveyors moved in. 

Their task? To assess 
whether the 45ft high ceiling 
was likely to come tumbling 
down after an 18in chunk of 
plaster descended in a shower 
of dust — and landed on a 
guest's head. 

As the inspection of the 
glided plaster continued — 
and an alternative venue was 
chosen for next week's inves- 
titure — it emerged such an 
Inspection had been carried 


out within the last two weeks. 
The surveyors, part of the 32- 
strong maintenance team 
working on a five-year rolling 
programme, had noticed a 
few hairline cracks, but noth- 
ing to suggest a structural 
fault, the palace claimed. 

And, as the dust — literally 
— settled in the largest state 
building. Her Majesty’s staff 
insisted the predominantly- 
Victorian edifice was not dan- 
gerous — and was not becom- 
ing delapidated. 

“This is the first time this 
has happened — but we’re not 
the only ones it’s happened to. 
It occurred in the Commons,” 
said a spokesman, referring 
to a I61n piece of wooden 
panelling falling from the 
ceiling in January this year. 

"It’s a terribly unfortunate 
accident but Buckingham Pal- 
ace Is an old building and we 
take all the precautions we 


can given the budgets we 
work within.” 

A 1990/91 survey — under- 
taken before the Royal House- 
hold took over maintenance 
of the palaces in 1991 — sug- 
gested Nash’s creation was 
deteriorating to an “unaccept- 
able" degree. 

“Pieces of stucco are falling 
off. Where the defective sur- 
faces are over courtyards, 
state rooms and galleries, 
there is some risk of injury to 
persons and works of art,” the 
report, for the now-defunct 
Property Services Agency, 
predicted ominously. 

But yesterday a palace 
spokesman said: “If s an old 
report and we have had a roll- 
ing programme of investment 
in maintenance with the 
Royal Household spending 
£11.22 million repairing the 
palace since then.” 

Overall costs have been 


reduced by 30 per cent since 
the Royal Household took 
over, but the spokesman In- 
sisted such cost-cutting — In- 
volving sub-contracting out to 
specialist craftsmen — had 
not meant standards were 
slipping. “There’s no ques- 
tion of savings being achieved 
through money not being 
spent on maintenance. The 
decrease is in associated costs 
such as project management 
and conservation of utilities. 

Nevertheless, last year’s 
budget revealed only £2.06 
million spent on Buckingham 
Palace maintenance — com- 
pared with £2.05 million in 
1991/92 — a substantial reduc- 
tion when taking inflation 
Into account "Like any pub- 
lic organisation, there's a fi- 
nite figure. The important 
thing Is to ensure there’s 
value for taxpayers’ money,” 
the palace said. 
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The Full Monty’s Oscar prospects 
take a knock from plagiarism suit 


Christopher Reed 
In Los Angeles 


A S BALLOT papers for 
ZA the Oscars were being 
t Iposted yesterday, mem- 
bers of Hollywood’s Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences were greeted by the 
news that Britain’s main con- 
tender, The Full Monty, was 
being sued for plagiarism. 

On the front page of the Los 
Angeles Times was a report 
that two New Zealand writ- 
ers, Andrew McCarten and 
Stephen Sinclair, had filed a 
complaint in a Los Angeles 
court. They claim that the 
story came Cram their 1987 
play. Ladies’ Night which 
was also produced in Britain. 
Both the play and the film 
take a humourous look at a 
group of unemployed men 
who stage a striptease act 
The £2 million film, which 



The Full Monty stars strut their stuff photograph: tom hilton 


is set In Sheffield, has sur- 
prised Hollywood by grossing 
more than £120 million world- 
wide. but the plaintiffs are 
now claiming the profits from 
that sum. 

The film is nominated for 
four Oscars: best picture, best 


director, best score and best 
original screenplay. But the 
timing of the suit will compli- 
cate its Oscar promotion. 

Plagiarism suits are com- 
mon in Hollywood, but usu- 
ally stem from a rival screen- 
play or synopsis: Bert Fields, 


a lawyer who is acting for the 
production company. Fox 
Searchlight, said the claim 
was deliberately timed to 
hurt the film's Oscar chances, 
and should be dismissed out 
of hand. 

The producer. Uberto Paso- 
lini. said both the BBC and 
Granada TV had generated a 
similar idea, but the film was 
“completely original”. Ideas 
cannot be copyrighted, and 
the New Zealanders must 
show similarities in charac- 
ters, dialogue and plot. 

A similar suit brought last 
year by a historian against 
Steven Spielberg's film Amis- 
tad. about a rebellion aboard 
a slave ship, may have con- 
tributed to its poor showing 
in the Oscars — it received 
two minor technical nomina- 
tions. The Amistad suit, also 
defended by Mr Fields, was 
settled out of court last 
month. 


Criminals ‘identifiable at age 8’ 


Duncan Ca mp b e ll 
Crime Correspondent 


P OTENTIAL future crim- 
inals could be identified 
at ages as young as 
seven or eight and diverted 
from a life of crime, a chief 
constable said yesterday. 
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Such children could be 
identified by teachers, social 
workers and police acting 
together in the same way as is 
done with children at risk of 
abuse, said Tony Butler, chler 
constable of Gloucestershire 
and spokesman on juvenile 
crime for the Association of 
Chief Police Officers. 

Unless a fresh approach 
was adopted to young offend- 
ers. the prison population 
would spiral, he said. Too 
often young offenders were 
not dealt with until they had 
progressed wen up the crimi- 
nal ladder. 

"Unfortunately, diverting a 
young person from a criminal 
career once they have been 
processed by the criminal jus- 
tice system is far more diffi- 
cult than preventing their of- 
fending in the first place," 
said Mr Butler, launching the 
Acpo crime committee report 
an juvenile crime. 



Tony Bntler. 'Co-ordinated 
action shows way ahead’ 


The annual cost of juvenile 
crime Is now estimated at be- 
tween £5 billion and £10 
billion, the report says. 

“Young people committing 
crime or displaying anti- 
social behaviour need to be 


identified for their own good 
as well as the good of others." 
it says. 

Mr Butler said that if infor- 
mation on children of seven 
or eight who were attacking 
other children or stealing was 
shared between teachers, 
social workers, health work- 
ers and police, it might be 
possible to divert them away 
from a career of crime. 

Co-operation between these 
various agencies was now 
helping to identify abused 
children by spotting those 
who had Suspicious bruises 
or appeared withdrawn in 
class, he said. 

The chairman of the Acpo 
working group on juvenile 
crime. Charles Clark, assis- 
tant chief constable-designate 
of Essex police, said: "It Is be- 
coming increasingly evident 
that the work of agencies is 
not being coordinated to the 
necessary extent.” 


Those affected by yester- 
day’s Incident showed a sur- 
prising understanding. 

Keith Howell, whose son 
Nick received stitches to two 
wounds to his head following 
the blow, laughed off the idea 
of suing the monarch. “It was 
totally unexpected, but I 
would have sympathy for 
anyone responsible for .the 
fhbric of a place like this. . 

“You don’t expect plaster to 
fall from such an august place 
but these things happen. It's 
just unfortunate Nick was 
underneath. 

“I suppose it’s a bit difficult 


for the palace with such very 
high ceilings. They can’t be 
expected to check all the time. 
But I dare say they will be 
checking more from now on." 
• There was more trouble in 
Court 3 of the Royal Courts of 
Justice in London when a 
gust of wind caused the pan- 
elled ceiling to shudder under 
the strain, covering the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Bingham, 
and lawyers in sooty dust . 

While the dirt continued to 
fall. Lord Bingham said to the 
court clerk: “Could you in- 
form the powers-that-be that 
the ceiling is falling apart" 


T HREE thousand five 
hundred British 
troops In the Gulf 
have belatedly been 
offered vaccination agamst 
anthrax, the main biological 
weapon Saddam Hwaems 
believed to have hidden from 
United Nations inspectors. 

The Minis try of Dwen<» 
said yesterday the move fol- 
lowed the strong recommen- 
dation of a newly formed ad- 
visory group headed by Peter 
Hiain, professor of environ- 
mental medicine at Newcastle 
university, and the Chiefs of 
Staff. _ 

The threat of germ warfare 
in the Gulf had not increased, 
senior cfR rials said, but Brit- 
ish forces were staying on, 
anri the ministry had a “duty 
of care” to give them this ad- 
ditional protection if they 
wanted it. 

Unlike the anthrax vaccina- 
tions given during the Gulf 
war. these will not be accom- 
panied by a whooping cough 
booster. It is the combination 
of the two vaccines, against a 
Department of Health warn- 
ing In 1990, which is a sus- 
pected «ingp of the mysteri- 
ous illnesses afflicting Gulf 
veterans — known collec- 
tively as Gulf war syndrome. 

With n™ eye on the writs 
shortly expected from many 
veterans seeking compensa- 
tion for their illnesses, de- 
fence officials nevertheless 
insisted that the booster vac- 
cine was not being omitted 
this timg because It was con- 
sidered dangerous, but lie- 
cause it was no longer be- 
lieved to be effective. 

Nor would plague vaccine 
be offered^ as it was in 1990. 
since it would not work 
against military biological 
attack. 

To emphasise the fact that 
anthrax vaccine on its own is 
safe, ftie Defence Secretary, 
George Robertson, the armed 
forces minister, John Reid, 
and the Chief of the Defence 
Staff General Sir Charles 
Guthrie, volunteered yester- 
day to be the first to have it. 

Officials added that of the 
55,000 doses given to cattle 
farmers, vets and others nor- 
mally at risk of contact with 
the disease, only 18 cases of 
local side effects had been 
reported. 


Mr Robertson has sent a let- 
ter to every man and woman 
Sntog in the Guff mainly 
witiitiie Royal Navy and 
RAF, strongly 

that they have the vaccina- 
tion but admitting thatthey 
and their families might be 
worried that Gulf war syn- 
drome will reappear. 

The multiple vaccinations 
given in 1990/91 were also m 
theory voluntary, on the basis 
of "informed consent”, but 
nffirials admit that to the av- 
erage squaddie it did not 
seem at all voluntary. Nor did 
be or she have any informa- 
tion on which to make a 
judgment 

This time the Defence Sec- 
retary's letter is accompanied 
by an information sheet ex- 
plaining the MoD’s medical 
policy, and stressing that 
people can say no. Those ac- 
cepting win sign a form to be 
placed In their medical record 


Minister vouches 
for vaccine but 
concedes worry 
over return of 
mystery syndrome 


— another lesson learned 
from past failures. 

The MoD has evidently 
been emboldened to go ahead 
now by the United States' de- 
cision, also announced yester- 
day. to accelerate Its anthrax 
vaccination programme for 
36,000 troops in the Gulf. Can- 
ada has already vaccinated its 
troops. 

One reason the British au- 
thorities held back, apart 
from the fear of reviving pub- 
lic anxiety about Gulf war 
syndrome, may have been the 
time it takes for anthrax vac- 
cine to become fully effective: 
32 weeks. 

A course of four injections 
is required, spread over six 
months. The American vac- 
cine is even slower to take ef- 
fect It was to speed this pro- 
cess of immunisation that 
whooping cough vaccine was 
added last time. 

In the meantime, if troops 
were suddenly attacked they 
would have suitable antibiot- 
ics available, as well as gas 
masks and other protective 
clothing. 


Doctor’s 

family ; 
name 
former 
lover 




Ruaridh Nicoll 

on a civil action 
against an 
alleged murderer 



Tony Diedrick outside the High Court in London yesterdav 
of Joan Francisco, who was found dead in 1994 y ' 


T HE family of Joan Fran- 
cisco. a doctor mur- 
dered in London on 
Boxing Day 1994, yesterday 
began an unprecedented 
legal action against the man 
they believe killed her. 

Margrette and Celia Fran- 
cisco, Joan's sisters, are 
suing Tony Diedrick. aged 38. 
for assault and battery lead- 
ing to Joan's murder. 

They brought the civil case 
after detectives failed to 
gather enough evidence for a 
trial. It is believed to be the 
first civil action against a 
person when there has not 
been any criminal prosecu- 
tion connected to a murder. 

"If this person is found lia- 
ble in the civil court, we hope 
it will give the Crown Prose- 
cution Service sufficient con- 
fidence to put the case before 
the criminal court,” Mar- 
grette said. 

Yesterday she and her 
mother. Venus, sat feet away 
from Mr Diedrick in the High 
Court in London. The coart 
was told he stalked Joan for 
six years. 

Patrick O'Connor, the 
Francisco family’s counsel, 
told Mr Justice Alllot that Mr 
Diedrick “harboured a vio- 
lent and perverted obses- 
sion” for Joan which finally 
led him to kill the 27-year-old 
gynaecologist 
At the time of her death 
Joan, who Mr O’Connor de- 
scribed as a “highly Intelli- 


gent successful and beautiful 
woman", was earning £45,000 
a year at Queen Charlotte's 
hospital In Hammersmith, 
west London. 

On Boxing Day 1994 she 
was found in her underwear, 
strangled in her home in St 
John's Wood, north London. 
She bad been killed with the 
cord of a vacuum cleaner. 
The house had not been 
burgled and there were no 
signs of a forced entry. 

Mr O'Connor told the court 
that Mr Diedrick, from 
Maida Vale, west London, 
had been Joan's first serious 
boyfriend. The relationship 
lasted from early 1987 to the 
end of 1988 when Joan ended 
the affair. 

After the couple broke up. 
Mr Diedrick “behaved with 
violence towards her and 
men associated with her", Mr 
O'Connor said. 

He told the court how Mr 
Diedrick htt a friend of Joan’s 
with a bottle In October 1988 
and in March 1989 "smashed" 
his way into Joan's parents 
house in Acton, west London, 
and threatened to kill a friend 
she was with. 

After the attack Mr Die- 
drick told police that he felt 
compelled to go to the house 
and, according to Mr O'Con- 
nor, spoke in "apocalyptic 
terms" of how he had wanted 
to kill the friend and would 
rather die than go to prison. 

The court was told Mr Die- 


drick stopped calling Joan 
after the incident but met her 
by chance in 1993 at a 
nightclub. 

Mr Diedrick wrote a letter 
to Joan in October 1994 de- 
claring his love and asking if 
ftiey could be friends but 
Joan rebuffed the advance 
the court heard. 

In November he was 
stopped near her fiat and 
questioned by police. Later 
J5J in December 

neighbours saw someone 


He faces trial for the murder 

PHOTOGRAPH: GARRY WPABFB 


‘There is in this 

case a large body 

of compelling 

circumstantial 

evidence* 


^ 1 Sat“ eWml ° lte ^ 

A week before the munw 
Mr Dearie* pushrt e no' e 
through the door of Joan’c 

to??up’* hOUSe which J °an 

"It's unlikely that well 
ever see each ither or £2 
to each other again." i t 
"It would have been lE&h 
we «>uld have bada 1 miL£ 
words together " ^ few 

Dy to California to’SSThS 


sisters. 

Mr O’Connor told the court 
mat Mr Diedrick discovered 
this and “thought wrongly 
that Joan was leaving the 
country, either long-term or 
permanently”. 

Shortly after the murder 
WofMkDtodrtdi friends 
contacted the police because 
80 worried that his 
friend may have killed Joan. 
ni ™ Pptice searched Mr 
to February 
i?! 5 ; , He was arrested in 
March and later released 
without charge. seQ 

In most of his interviews 
be declined to answer when 
S^PtJoan’s death? M? 

Diedrick told police that ho 
Cluastmas and Bojjrig 
Day morning at his 

SMEW 1,18 “ 

O Connor admitted that 

SSSttto 

Snswaa 

22jence does not in itself 

it any the weaker^ 

SfissSSS 

The case continues. 
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Fishing club bem 



BRITAIN 5 


^ ^ oans loss of licence after Gaiy Bartow buys estate 

° ,r *ging squire winds up 
angling idyll on his lake 


New-style Missoni in Milan 


tors amone it,!! 5 n ° d0c - 

vatt prepe^ __ ke ™8.,-Pn- 

singer, who bought the 
estate for about £1 million ,s 
said to be more interested' in 

^Privacy than tiie^hicome 

from the 30 members of the 

lake with 3.000 t^o?L ** 

protec i«l by an 
8ft fence and security lights 
oas been compared by a letter 

m2sshi^ h€ ’ l ?f al “ a 
crews between Caesar's Palace 

and Stalag Luff v. 

= Mr Barlow was go- 

mg to buy the manor the 
owner told us he was not pre- 
pared to renew the licence So 
that was that. Bang. He never 
gave us a reason.’ - said Harry 
Gardner, aged 79. a retired ac- 
countant and former trea- 



Gary Barlow . . . Wish for privacy overrode anglers’ pleas 


surer of the flyfish era’ club 
(subscription £150). 

*Tve been Ashing on the 
lake since 1955. We put our 
own fish in, and if the mem- 
bers didn't think there were 
enough we put more in. We 
looked after the lake, cleared 
away reeds and tidied it up." 

Mr Gardner has hung up 
his rod for good. The lake was 
close enough to his home to 
enable him to slip down for a 
quiet hour without leaving 
his wheelchair-bound wife 
alone for too long. Nowhere 
else is as convenient 
"1 do not have many hopes 


that we will be able to get 
back. Mr Barlow doesn’t react 
to the community and doesn’t 
rush out to open fetes. 1 talked 
to him once when he came 
down with his dog and sat on 
the bench beside me. I made 
various noises, telling him we 
had improved the security of 
his estate by our presence.” 
Jenny Harrison, a magis- 
trate, joined the dub 10 years 
ago. “I was fishing the day Mr 
Barlow came to look round 
the place with his girlfriend.” 
she said. “I asked them who 
they were — we always 
stopped strangers from 


trampling over the estate. He 
explained that the owner 
knew he was there, and it was 
only later that I realised who 
be was. But that incident 
should have showed him how 
much the fishing club looked 
after the estate. We are hop- 
ing Mr Barlow will move on 
and that new owners wfll 
allow us back.” 

Leslie Jones, a retired den- 
tist aged 77 who has Ashed at 
Delamere for 40 years, admit- 
ted that Mr Barlow was “en- 
titled not to renew our lease. 
It’s his loss — he would have 
had free fishing. But it’s his 
house and his lake . . . It’s a 
pity but there we are.” 

Mr Barlow, now in Stock- 
holm on the latest leg of a 35- 
date European tour, will 
return to Britain next week. 

His spokesman said the 
singer ended the club’s lease 
in the interests of security: 
’Gary a nd his family live 
there and do not want people 
wandering around the estate. 
There are still gangs of girls 
hanging round outside the 
house, and if the gates were 
open anyone could get in.” 

He added darkly that local 
people had tried “damned 
hard" to makt> sure that Mr 
Barlow did not get planning 
permission for extensions 
and improvements to his 
mansion. "Gary refuses to 
buckle under to Intimidation 
in any shape or form.” 


Couple ordered to reveal source 


Judge sets 28-day time limit 
for disclosure in case over 
Express and Fergie biography 


Clare Dyer 
Legal Correspondent 


FORMER deputy editor 
k of the Daily Express 
his wife were or- 
dered yesterday to disclose 
who gave them a pre-publica- 
tion copy of a controversial 
biography of the Duchess of 
York. 

In the latest court battle 
over journalists’ right to keep 
their sources confidential. Mr 
Justice Neuberger ordered 
Ian Monk and his wife. Anita, 
to reveal the source within 28 
days. Their solicitors. Swep- 
stone Walsh, said they were 
likely to seek leave to appeal. 


The couple, with Express 
Newspapers and Express edi- 
tor Richard Addis, were sued 
for breach of copyright by Al- 
lan Starkie, author of Fergie: 
Her Secret Life, and the pub- 
lisher, Michael O’Mara 
Books. 

The author and publisher 
are seeking damages against 
the Express, Mr Addis and Mr 
Monk for using the book in 
“spoiler” articles aimed at 
the Daily Mail, which paid 
£101.000 for serialisation. 

The defendants say the 
book was not used in writing 
the articles. Yesterday’s rul- 
ing was a preliminary one, 
with the main damages action 
still not set down for trial. 


Unless the order is over- 
turned on appeal, the couple 
could face jail if they main- 
tain their refusals. 

Anita Monk was arrested 
by police at Heathrow frying 
to sell a photocopy of the book 
to the Sun. but no action was 
taken by the Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service. 

She was said in court yes- 
terday to have been acting 
"on a frolic of her own" with- 
out the knowledge of her hus- 
band or the Express, having 
taken the copy of the book 
from her husband’s briefcase. 
The Sun alerted the police, 
who sent undercover officers 
posing as journalists to meet 
her at Heathrow. 

Mr Monk, aged 44. now as- 
sociate editor (features) at the 
Sun, and his wife, 52, were 
also ordered to pay compensa- 
tory damages of £125 each. 

An inquiry will be held 
later into possible additional 


damag es, after the trial of the 
main action. 

The solicitor for Michael 
O’Mara Books, Michael Gard- 
ner, said disclosure was 
sought so that action could be 
tuican against th ? source. 

Mr Monk argued that he 
should be entitled to keep his 
sources confidential under 
the protection of sources pro- 
visions in section 10 of the 
Contempt af Court Act. 

The publisher and author 
contended that this was a 
case in which disclosure 
should be made in "the inter- 
ests of justice,” one of the ex- 
ceptional cases laid down by 
section 10. 

The judge said the commer- 
cial reputation of two inno- 
cent companies, Michael 
OTvlara Books and the Ameri- 
can printers, Donnellys, ap- 
peared likely to he at risk and 
this could be minimised if the 
source was disclosed. 
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“You ve got a friend m ike business. 



A zipped, multi-coloured coat from Angela Missoni’s show in Milan photograph luca bruno 


Heiress 

highly 

apparent 
at top 
fashion 
house 


Susannah Frankel 
on the regeneration 
of a famous name 


A NEW generation of 

Li young designers is 
# \ taking over at Italian 
fashion houses — and 
yesterday Angela Missoni 
showed Milan that the 
future is in safe hands. 

Last season it was made 
official that Ms Missoni 
would succeed her parents, 
Tai and Rosita, who led her 
on to the catwalk as they 
took their bows. Bat this 
season. Angela — who has 
given up her own label to 
concentrateon her 
parents’ line — came ont 
alone. 

Her parents first took to 
the catwalk in 1967, causing 
a scandal when they asked 
models to remove their 
bras: they said underwear 
looked ugly through their 
fine knitted designs. 

However, the 1970s were 
the heyday of the Missoni 
label, with Tai and Rosita’s 
fluid fashion In rainbow- 
coloured stripes — 
horizontal, vertical and zig- 
zag — as much in demand as 
Gucci and Prada today. 

More than 20 years on, 
though still very beautiful, 
critics claimed the label 
had lost its relevance. But 
yesterday's show suggested 
Angela Missoni is set to take 
it successfully into the next 
millenviinm — with colours 
more muted than before, 
harder edged tailored 
clothes and the sequined 
evening wear notlcably 
more contemporary. 
Whereas fashion editors 
had formerly been known 
to reach for their sun 
glasses to view Missoni 
gowns, this time there were 
no more than afew muted 
sequins scattered like 
waves of fish scales on light- 
as-a-feather cobweb knits. 

Tai and Rosita Missoni 
are two of Italian fashion's 
most loved names. 

Yesterday their daughter 
proved herself worthy of 
their crown. The signature 
was still there — but with a 
thoroughly modern 
flourish. 


Matricide case goes to appeal 


Lucy Patton 


T HE younger son of Eve 
Howells, the "domineer- 
ing" teacher who was 
battered to death by her elder 
son after subjecting the boys 
to years of abuse, was granted 
leave to appeal yesterday 
against his conviction for tak- 
ing part in the murder. 

The Court of Appeal- said 
John Howells, aged 17, had 
grounds for arguing that the 
judge at bis trial at Leeds 
crown court a year ago had 
wrongly with drawn 'from the 
Jury the question of whether 
he had acted under 
provocation. 

But the appeal Judges 


refused an application by Mrs 
Howells’s husband. David, 
aged 49, for leave to challenge 
his murder conviction, for 
which he is serving a life sen- 
tence. He was said to have in- 
doctrinated his sons to carry- 
ing out thft killing 

The elder son, Glenn, aged 
18, who had admitted repeat- 
edly striking his mother with 
a stonemason's hammer, 
made no attempt to appeal. He 
and his brother, who were 15 
and 14 at the time of the mur- 
der in August 1995. were or- 
dered to be detained during 
Her Majesty's pleasure. 

The jury had heard that 
Glenn was the killer, with his 
brother playing a “lesser but 
crucial’’ role, and their tether 


the instigator. Mr Howells, of 
Huddersfield, bad claimed be 
was unaware of his sons’ plot 
to kill their mother, a bistory 
and religious education 
teacher. 

Glenn admitted that be 
snapped after a verbal attack 
from his mother and struck 
her repeatedly with the 
hammer. 

John admitted having dis- 
posed of the weapon. 

Yesterday Mr Howells’s 
lawyers claimed that the trial 
judge, Mr Justice Alliott. had 
wrongly allowed the jury to 
hear evidence of a tape 
recording made secretly of a 
conversation between the 
three, in which damaging ad- 
missions were made, when 


the tether was visiting bis 
sons in a celL 

The recording was made in 
breach of Police and Criminal 
Evidence Act rules and the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights, the lawyers 
argued. 

But Lord Justice Swinton 
Thomas, sitting with Mr Jus- 
tice Hidden and Mr Justice 
AstilL said tbe judge was 
right to admit the evidence. 

In John Howells’s case, it 
was arguable that the judge 
should have left the issue of 
provocation to the jury, al- 
though this point would not 
necessarily render his convic- 
tion unsafe. 

The appeal will be heard 
this year. 


Terms of endearment put people off, opinion survey finds 


Emily Sheffield 


"TRADESMEN, police offi- 

I cers, dentists and shop 
assistants be warned. Collo- 
quial pet names such as 
“love”, “duck” and “dear” 
can be considered offensive 
and politically incorrect, 
according to a survey pub- 
lished yesterday. 

In particular, young 
women find the expression 
“love” when used by men 
to be patronising, rode and 
sexist 

However, they are not the 
only ones to complain. Out 
of 1.000 adults surveyed, al- 
most half said they dislike 
being called “dear” by 


people they meet on a more 
formal basis — such as den- 
tists, receptionists,, trades- 
men and shop assistants. 

But it Is In tbe office that 
over-familiarity is really 
disliked, as 47 per cent said 
they object to their boss 
using pet names. This is 
closely followed by 46 per 
cent who object to being 
addressed as “love” by 
police officers. 

According to the poll car- 
ried out by NOP Solutions 
for Bella magazine, women 
are more likely to dislike 
terms of endearment than 
men. Some 63 per emit of 
15- to 24-year-olds are of- 
fended by tradesmen who 
call them “love”, compared 


with just 36 per cent of over 
65s. 

But it is not all bad news 
for those who are fond of 
the odd affectionate collo- 
quialism. The survey found 
72 per cent are happy with 
carers and nurses address- 
ing them with pet names, 
and 60 per cent do not mind 
members of the public — 
such as a passer-by asking 
directions — addressing 
them as “flower”, “pet” or 
“duck”. 

People's reactions to pet 
names differ so much, some 
companies and organisa- 
tions have been forced to 
either ban or discourage 
their use. At Sing’s Mill 

hospital in Sutton-ln-Ash- 


fleld, Nottinghamshire, 
staff have been warned to 
avoid using pet names with 
patients. 

•‘To address patients by 
anything other than their 
full title could be regarded 
as patronising.” explained 
spokeswoman Lynn 
Walder. “The big tiling up 
here is ‘duck’, but not 
everyone likes it and we 
need to respect that. 1 
would Imagine most hospi- 
tals in northern England 
adopt this strategy.” 

Some language experts, 
however, think that it Is 
wrong to ban such terms of 
endearment, as they con- 
sider them part of our cul- 
tural heritage. 




The new commercial environment of TV has made the 
issues of what’s being directed at children, who is 
supplying it and who is setting the boundaries, 
especially critical. 

Ros Coward on the effect of TV on children 
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France 


honours 


city that 


changed 


history 


La Rochelle will be the focus of a 
national celebration of the 1598 
Edict of Nantes which allowed a 
degree of religious tolerance, 
writes Paul Webster 



The entrance to the old port of La Rochelle. Daring the 16th century 90 per cent of the city's population was Calvinist, now only about 2 per cent are 


PHOTOGRAPH; ROBEHT ESTALi- 


T HE Protestant 

church in this At- 
lantic port scarred 
by the Reformation 
wars was once an 
ornate Catholic monastery. 
Today the austerity of the 
dark wood panelled walls is 
broken only by a carved 
pulpit In the eastern wall. 

A room which served as 
the vestry, until the Catho- 
lic Church’s possessions 
were seized after the Revo- 
lution. gives on to a sparse- 
ly (tarnished Protestant mu- 
seum where exhibits are 
displayed with an order 
and modesty that reflect 
the tenets of the French 
reformer Jean Calvin. 

For the next few weeks 
La Rochelle, once the most 
Protestant of cities, win be 
at the centre of national 
commemorations of Henri 
TV's 1598 Edict of Nantes, 
which authorised limited 
religious freedom. The doc- 
ument’s 400th anniversary 
has already prompted 
books on the Protestant leg- 
acy, Inspired a chain of con- 
ferences, and won a solemn 
recognition by President 
Jacques Chirac, a Catholic, 
of Protestantism’s contri- 
bution to the making of 
modem France. 

The edict, approved by an 


itinerant Mag in a Catholic 
city, provided little more 
than an armistice 40 
years of merciless persecu- 
tion of a minority faith. It 
was an apparent act of tol- 
erance by a ruler who con- 
verted from Calvinism to 
obtain the cr o w n . Four cen- 
turies later it appears to 
have fulfilled the prophe- 
sies that the Huguenot no- 
blemen had signed away 


The edict provided 
(rttle more than 
an armistice 
after 40 years 
of persecution 


their Church’s future by 
not sticking to their de- 
mand for total equality, im- 
plicitly inviting a new 
phase of persecution. 

A rati lien French claim 
membership of Protestant 
Churches, Including the 
Methodist and Baptist Of 
these. 250,000 Lntherans, 
mostly in Alsace, and 
600,000 Calvinists are mem- 
bers of the Federation Prot- 
estants de France. 


High profile Calvinists, 
such as Uie prime minister, 
Lionel Jospin, and his So- 
cialist predecessor - Michel 
Rocard, give the deceptive 
Impression of .a dynamic 
faith linked to business 
leaders such as the Peugeot 
family, the Seydoux dy- 
nasty, which the 

Catholic president Francois 
Mitterrand’s rise to power, 
and Louis Schweitzer, the 
Renault chairman. 

• La Rochelle, whose popu- 
lation was 90 per cent Cal- 
vinist in the 16th century, 
gives a more realistic view 
of tiie extent of today’s fi- 
delity and influence. One of 
four 16th-century Protes- 
tant sanctuaries, it is part 
of a scattered community 
that includes areas of the 
south and centre of France 
and recent concentrations 
around- Paris and Lille. 

But Olga de Satnt-Afirl- 
que. the museum’s curator, 
was embarrassed to say 
how many were practising 


Calvinists in a city whose 
defiance of Catholic armies 
showed that Calvin’s teach- 
ings were once worth dying 
for. 

"Numbers? That Is the 
question we don’t like 
being asked,” she said. 
“The .estimate is 2.000, of 


which only about 100 regu- 
larly attend services.” Con- 
sidering that La Rochelle 
has a population of 100 , 000 , 
today's fidelity to Calvin is 
poor recognition of the de- 
fence of protestantism that 
nearly brought England to 
war with France during a 
1627 siege by Cardinal de 
Richelieu’s army. 

More than 20,000 inhabit- 
ants died of starvation. 
Murders and mass expul- 
sions followed Louis XTV’s 
revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685. But the 
faith was kept alive, despite 
incredible suffering, by an 

mulw ymmil fthrr rrh finally 

given equal rights of wor- 
ship after the Revolution. 

The tendency these days 
to shrug off a Protestant 
background is partly due to 
Its reputation for sanctimo- 
nious rigour compared to 
the exaggerated ideas of ex- 
uberant Catholicism and 
anything^oes atheism. 

Mr Jospin was aware of 
thin when he bought an 
open-top sports saloon dur- 
ing election campaign 
in his efforts to contradict 
his reputation as a joyless 
spoilsport — a burden also 
carried by De Gaulle’s 
prime minister, Maurice 
Couve de Murville. 


Supposed Prot e stant as- 
ceticism and conformity 
were more convincingly be- 
lied by France's two best- 
known 20th-century Prot- 
estants, the writers Andr6 
Glde and Jean-Paul Sartre, 
whose lifestyles provide an- 
other theme for the current 
plethora of celebrations. 

As well as re-examining 
reUgLous clich&s. literary 
analyses should correct the 


Rouart believed 
that without 
protestantism 
France wouldn’t be 
an industrial power 


imbalance by which the 
Protestant contribution to 
France’s political, social 
and culural make-up h«« 
been obscured by the focus 
on other minority reli- 
gions, such as Judaism and 
Islam. But having been 
underestimated for so long, 
Protestants may now won- 
der if the pendulum may 
swing the other way. 

The historian Emmanuel 
Le Roy Ladurie caused a 


stir by claiming' that revolt 
against Catholic ideas was 
fundamental to the cre- 
ation of the modem French 
left, not least because of Its 
unshakeable defence of a 
secular republic. 

The writer and literary 
critic Jean-Marie Rouart 
believed that without prot- 
estantism France would 
still be attached to the um- 
bilical cord of ruralism in- 
stead of becoming an indus- 
trial power. To him the 
Catholic Church, .obsessed 
by its liturgical beauty, aes- 
theticism and a veneration 
of Ihe dead, was a fountain 
of hedonistic artistic imagi- 
nation. In contrast, the 
Protestant Church was an 
intellectual institution, 
dedicated to reason. 

Perhaps so, except that 
protestantism has been no 
guarantee of good govern- 
ment. .Among the odder 
facts thrown up by the new 
Interest in Calvin is that 
the 1879 wifoteterifll cabi- 
net headed by William 
Waddington had a Protes- 
tant majority. Neither 
reasonable nor rigorous, 
the five vacillating Protes- 
tant ministers quickly went 
the same way as scores of 
Catholic and agnostic Third 
Republic rivals. 







Henri IV. who converted from Calvinism to win the crown, 
authorised some religious freedom by the Edict of Nantes 
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Cook seeks end to Kosovo crisis 


Ian Black In London and 
Martin Walter In Brussels 



.0BIN Cook, the For- 
leign Secretary, is to 
Lmeet the Yugoslav 
Ipresident, Slobodan 
Milosevic, in Belgrade tomor- 
row to express European 
Union concern about the Ko- 
sovo crisis and warn of un- 
specified consequences if the 
crackdown does not end. 

Britain, which holds the 
presidency of the EU, has ex- 
pressed member states’ “un- 
reserved condemnation” of 
the violence that left more 
than 20 dead at the weekend. 

In the Kosovo capital. Pris- 
tina, on Monday, Serbian 
police armed with tear-gas. 
water cannon and dubs waded 
into thousands of protesters 
outraged at the killings. 

Mr Cook, who had planned 
to visit Bosnia today for talks 
In Sarajevo and Banja Luka, 
wants to go to Belgrade to 
underline EU concern about 
what many feel is the next 
Balkan flashpoint 
The EU sternly condemned 
the violence of Serbian secu- 
rity forces In Kosovo again 
yesterday, but its political 
committee came up with no 
substantive proposals to meet 



Yesterday’s funeral for ethnic Albanians killed at the weekend photograph; qajwovojwovjc 


the accusations of an angry 
public demonstration in Brus- 
sels where posters accused 
Europe of “foiling the test of 
Kosovo” as it had in Bosnia. 

The EU foreign affairs com- 
missioner, Hans Van Den 
Broek. has threatened to put 
the matter to the United 


Nations Security Council, as 
the International body could 
impose sanctions. 

But Yugoslavia is already 
subject to sanctions stem- 
ming from the war in Bosnia. 
And with France dubious 
about imposing any new mea- 
sures on Belgrade — whose 


cooperation is still required 
to maintain the fragile peace 
in Bosnia — any European 
agreement on a tough new 
Initiative looks elusive. 

The British presidency of 
the EU leaves Mr Cook with 
the responsibility of crafting 
a European consensus and 


persuading President Milose- 
vic to drop his insistence that 
Kosovo Is an internal Serbian 
affair and to accept a Euro- 
pean role. 

The EU, which urges a 
restoration of pre-1989 auton- 
omy rather than indepen- 
dence for Kosovo, has limited 
influence over Serbia and in 
Kosovo itself. 

The EU’s main decision yes- 
terday, apart from approving 
Mr Cook's hastily arranged 
trip, was to insist that EU pol- 
icy be coordinated with other 
international bodies — like 
the UN and the Organisation 
for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (OSCE) — and with 
Russia and the United States. 

In Bosnia today Mr Cook 
win give an upbeat message 
to the Serb minority, whose 
new government has vowed 
to support the 1995 Dayton 
peace treaty which ended the 

I 1 Bosnian war. 

He will deliver a speech in 
Banja Lnka to Republika 
Srpska parliamentarians who 
last month elected Mflorad Do- 
dlk as prime minister! Britain 
and other Western countries 
are keen to boost Mr Dodik’s 
standing to improve the 
chances of moderate Serb can- 
didates in Bosnia’s elections 
| in mid-September. 
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Kohl’s rival masters 


new media politics 


Schroder wins 
hands down on 
TV as well as at 
the ballot box, 

Ian Traynor in 

Bonn reports 


World news in brief 


Israel planes fire rockets at 
Hizbullah posts in Lebanon 


gSRAELI planes carried out 


I two raids on suspected posi- 
tions of pro- Iranian Hizbullah 
guerrillas in southern Leba- 
non yesterday after the group 
attacked an Israeli outpost, 
witnesses said. 

lbs rocket attacks on the 
Aqmata area involved two 

planes and were about 20 min- 
utes apart, they said. There 
were no immediate reports of 
casualt ies 

In Jerusalem, the Israeli 
army released a statement 
saying that it had attacked 


terrorist targets near Jabal 
Sojoud in south Lebanon. 

Hizbullah had claimed be- 
fore the raids that it had at- 
tacked an Israeli outpost at 
Sojoud. 

Hizbullah guerrillas are 
fighting to oust Israeli troops. 


and their local militia allies 
the South Lebanon Army, 
from the nine-mile buffer 

zone which Israel set up in 
1985 to protect northern Is- 
raeli settlements from attack 
by Lebanon-based guerril- 
las. — Reuters, Nabotiyeh. 


Kenyan theft trial begins 


T HE trial of four men 
charged with involvement 
in Kenya’s Goldenberg scan- 
dal a big stumbling block to 
aid from the International 
Monetary Fund and foreign 
donors, began in Nairobi yes- 
terday after years of delay. 

Businessman Kamlesh 
Pattni of Goldenberg interna- 
tional pleaded not guilty to is 
counts including theft fraud 
and forgery. Three senior for- 


mer government officials, 
charged with some counts, 
also pleaded not guilty. 

The case, revolving around 
gold and diamond exports, 
goes back to 1992. The direc- 
tor of public prosecutions 
said he would prove that the 
defendants jointly stole 
5.8 billion shillings (£58 mil- 
lion at today’s exchange rate) 
from the central bank in 
1993. —Reuters, Nairobi. 


Ecuador pays 
El llifio price 


Ecuador's finance minister 
said yesterday the country 
must spend $2 billion over the 
next five to 10 years to repair 
damage caused by the El Nino 
weather phenomenon. 

The havoc wrought by El 
Niflo has obliged the govern- 
ment to rethink its economic 
forecasts, he said. — Reuters. 


Java hunger strike 


Indonesian university stu- 
dents on the island or Java 
have been on hunger strike 
for a week demanding govern- 
ment action on the financial 
crisis, students’ groups said 
yesterday. — Reuters. 


Congo executions 

A firing squad in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo 
executed 16 c riminals yester- 
day, military sources said. 
The executions brought to €0 
tiie number of people exe- 
cuted since President Laurent 
Kabila took power in May. — 
Reuters. 


Fast food raid 

Four masked men stole a Ron- 
ald McDonald statue from a 
French McDonald's, police 


said yesterday. They w r o te an 
anti-McDonald's message on 
the ter race of the restaurant 
near the southern city of 
Montpellier. — - Reuters: 


It’s a dog’s death 

A dog sentenced to death by a 
Tanzanian court for having 
an offensive name has been 
executed, it was reported yes- 
terday. The dog, named Immi- 
gration, was shot in the prov- 
ince of Rukwa because Its 
name was deemed ipsulting to 
a "highly respected govern- 
ment department". — Reuters. 

Brazil mystery find 

Br azilian police have discov- 
ered six human skulls on a 
beach in the notoriously cor- 
rupt north-eastern state off 
Alagoas and are investigating 
links between the find and a 
police crime-ring, officials 
said yesterday. — Reuters. 


Tourist crime 

South African police have ar- 
rested a man suspected of 
murdering two Swedish tour- 
ists at an east coast holiday 
resort, a provincial minister 
said yesterday. The tourists 
were found shot dead in a flat 
in Umhlanga on Saturday. 
The motive was believed to be 
robbery. — Reuters. 


Fine victory for 
Athens drivers 


THE mayor of Athens, Di- 

I mitris Avramopoalos, 
yesterday promised to 
refund at least 350 million 
drachmas (£740,000) worth 
of parking tickets after a 
high court ruled It was ille- 
gal for private companies 
to issue fines. 

Athenians burned park- 
ing tickets outside the city 

hall to celebrate. 

Two years ago, lacking 
the resources to control 
parking, Athens and 41 
other Greek municipalities 
allowed private companies 
to set up controlled areas 
which Included thousands 
of parking spots. Company 
employees issued parking 
tickets, their firms pocket- 
ing some of the fine, the 
rest going to the city. 

The court ruled that pri- 
vate companies cannot fine 
people for using public 
property. Mr Avramopou- 
los warned Athenians that 
fr o m now on parking tick- 
ets in controlled areas 
would be issued by a 
beefed-up municipal police 
force. — AP, Athens. 


I N HANOVER on Sunday 
night, Gerhard Schroder 
worked the television 
studios relentlessly — a 
beaming smile, simple sound- 
bites endlessly repeated. 

Flush from his Lower Sax- 
ony election triumph and sud- 
denly looking like a plausible 
candidate to become Europe’s 
most powerful politician after 
Germany’s general elections 
in September. Mr Schrdder 
seemed to be appearing on 
half a dozen television 
I stations simultaneously. 

] It was a perfectly pitched 
I performance from the first 
[ master of Germany’s new 
media democracy — canfi- 
| dent and courteous, firm and 
fair, grateful and graceful. By 
contrast with the easy 
SchrOder charm. Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl and his lieuten- 
ants appeared uncomfortable 
and stiff. 

Not only at the ballot box, 
but in the first television con- 
test of the general election 
campaign. Mr Schroder 
routed his opponents. 

Suddenly, as a result of 
Sunday night, there is a pal- 
pable air of expectancy and 
excitement in Bonn washing 
away the torpor that had 
settled over German politics. 

Mr SchrSder not only won, 
everyone else lost hugely. The 

liberal FDP, in government in 
Bonn, failed to muster enough 
votes to get into the Hanover 
parliament; the Greens lost 
votes on their 1984 perfor- 
mance and failed to qualify 
for a coalition; Chancellor 
Kohl's Christian Democratic 
Party sank to its lowest share 
of the state vote for two gen- 
erations despite his heavy 
personal investment In the 
campaign; and Oskar Lafon- 
taine, the leader of Mr 
Schroder’s Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) and his rival for 
the party's chancellorship 
nomination, was presented 
with a stunning fait accompli 
and had to forfeit his ambi- 
tion to become chancellor. 

Instantly, via the television, 
Mr Schroder laid out his elec- 
toral wares in brief Blalrite 
phrases over and over again. 
"The new centre”, “moder- 


nity”. "social responsibility”, 
"alliance for jobs and educa- 
tion”, “no divisive campaign”: 
such are the bare essentials of 
the Schroder message. 

Party strategists are bea- 
vering away putting flesh on 
the bones of the slogans. The 
election manifesto is almost 
complete and will be put to a 
special Social Democratic 
congress next month. 

But Mr Schrdder has little 
time for the party he joined 35 
years ago. Of more interest 
were the prompt congratula- 
tions from two of the biggest 
names in German industry 
Ferdinand Piech, the boss of 
Volkswagen, and Mark 
Woessner, the head of Bertels- 
mann. Europe’s biggest media 
conglomerate. . 



Gerhard Schroder: beaming 
smile and ready soundbites 
make him media-friendly 


S PP. Policy resolutions 
would ’need to be corrected if 
foey are worthless", the can- 
didate stated. With reference 
to his party’s economic pol- 
cy. he said: "Plodding on in 
the same old boots is out of 
step with reality." 

Mr SchrSder’s strategy is 
already plain - to ignore the 
wh « necessary and 
take the mainline to the pub- 
lic via the television screen. 


The German media ai 
Schrbder, who is 
available, always acce 
Mr Schroder's mai 
the medium ensures 
September election 
fought on television 
cased on personalrti 
way that Germany hr 
experienced. 

In the age of the 
voter and growing abs 
the game plan is to cap 
“new centre" — midc 
middle-aged, middle G« 
It Is an inclusive ! 
aimed at stealing son 
Kohl's traditional i 
while accusing the chi 
of seeking to divide G< 
Mr Schrdder sees 
as a can-do senior ex 
animated not by p 
theorising but by resi 
problem-solv ing 
His biggest proble 
tifrn out to be his owi 
which is wary of the 
hungry nominee. T 
here Is the relations 
tween Mr Schrdder ; 
Lafontaine. who has 
J«wJjw to theta** 
“Stilling discipline an 
dence in the notoriou- 
tious and unruly SPD 

Rbfri£ ite the increi 

t ? essa se and r 
Scbr ^ der camp, 
difference between tl 
ten and Lower Samr 
ministers is that h 
does ; — * 


tandem Function! 
however. Mr Lah 
probably deliver t 
bind the first re 
tender for deposii 
from his 16-year si 
cellor while Mr Sc 
centrates on ext 
Party's appeal be 
tional SPD voters 
The Kohl camp 
that Mr Schrodei 
the politics out 
Politics. That is a 
tion. But he has 
Germany to a new 
ent kind of politics 
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cha marchers 
at Lagos rally 
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Commonwealth warning cuts little ice 

I sion t0 Nigeria, bat the | press their opinii 
Nigeria to * arned groop instead laid down a choose a governmi 

racv later ,K^° re dei ? oc - series of “benchmarks" to be exercised in a fi 


^isters yesterday warned 
?£7 a t to restore democ 

2SJ ter ttis - vear or f ace 
sanctions, but the state*. 

SKL* 1,1 ^n^on 

earned little conviction in 


the facp of « ™ ooty; "The transition pro- 

the m fi ?/=» PaS< i tolerance of cess must be seen to com- 
ment. Jri£ tolfmf ° t Veri1 ' ® a ? d the "W? of ™- 


m l n ^* writes Ian Black. 

had wanted to 
^na a Commonwealth mis- 

is L no wa V the police 
can stop this march while 
they let the Abacha cam- 
paigners go ahead with tbeir 
own_ it is complete double 
standards. ' one young man at 
tne Lagos march said. 

In Abuja, hundreds of thou- 
sandf of people rallied in sup- 
port of calls for Gen Abacha 
to keep hold of power after , 


sion to Nigeria, bat the press their opinion and 
group instead laid down a choose a government can 
series of “benchmarks" to be exercised in a free and 
measure progress towards unfettered way." 
democracy. Nigeria was suspended 

The two-day meeting said from the Commonwealth 
only; “The transition pro- after nine minority rights 
cess must be seen to com- activists were hanged In 
mand the support of the Nl- 1995. Last year's Edin- 
gerian people." It called for burgh summit threatened 


| “a political environment 
where people's right to ex- 

October, when he has prom- 
ised to restore civilian rule. 

The coalition of pro- Abacha 
groups said they bad set up 
loudspeakers with the power 
to generate more than a mil- 
lion watts of sound to direct 
their message towards the 
Aso Rock presidential villa 
where Gen Abacha spends 
most of his time. i 


to expel it unless it restored 
democracy by October. 


"All states of the federation 
are fully mobilised. So many 
people are already in Abuja 
and many more are on their 
way." said Emmanuel Oker- 
eke, a spokesman for Youths 
Earnestly Ask Tor Abacha, 
one of the organisers. 

The question of whether 
Gen Abacha will stand in 
elections he has decreed for 


August dominates politics in 
Nigeria. The general, who 
took power in 1993, has not 
yet said he will stand for the 
presidency but he has done 
nothing to discourage those 
who sing his praises. 

Suspicions that the cam- 
paign has official backing 
have been heightened by the 
pledged participation of many 
government agencies to en- 
sure the two-day rally in 
Abuja is a success. 

“By now it must be visible 
to the blind and audible to the 
deaf that . . . Abacha is inter- 
ested In continuing as first 
citizen." wrote the commenta- 
tor Gbemiga Ogunleye in the 
Lagos-based Punch news- 
paper. 

Opposition groups and pro- 
democracy campaigners have 
long dis miss ed Gen Abacha's 
promise to restore democracy 
as a ruse to keep bold of 
power. — Reuters. 


Zimbabwean strikers 
ignore Mugabe threat 


Idi Amin ‘exiled to 
isolated Mecca’ 


Andrew Meldium infe ^T 

Z IMBABWE was shut 
yesterday as trade 
unions went ahead with 
a national anti-tax strike de- 
spite threats from the presi- 
dent, Robert Mugabe. 

Work stopped at factories, 
shops and most businesses 
countrywide on the first day 
of the two-day strike called by 
the Zimbabwe Congress of 
Trade Unions (ZCTUi. 

Although there were fears 
of violence after three days of 
food riots in January left "nine 
people dead, yesterday's 1 
strike was peaceful. 

The unions want the gov- | 
eminent to revoke tax in- 1 
creases and to control rising 
food prices, which economists 
say have climbed by 40 per 
cent this year. 

Declaring the strike illegal, 
ministers threatened “drastic 
and punitive action" against 
all strikers — and employers 
who permitted work to stop. 
"We are -only doing what 



Robert Mugabe: Accusing 
the unions of playing at 
politics over tax increases 

our members have urged us 
to do. the rank and me 
wanted this strike.’’ Mr 
Tsvangirai. the ZCTU secre- 
tary-general, said. 

Speaking on television on 
Monday. Mr Mugabe said: ‘T 
no longer consider the ZCTU 
a labour movement, it is an 
opposition party." 

He added: "They are playing 
politics. They cannot try to be 


government and say no to this 
tax or yes to that tax. They 
should bargain with their em- 
ployers for higher wages." 

But Mr Tsvangirai denied 
the ZCTU was overstepping 
the mark, saying; “These are 
economic issues that affect 
our workers. We want to see 
responsible management of 
the economy. He cannot de- 
fine the parameters for us.” 

Racial tension Oared on ■ 
Monday when the minister of 
industry and commerce. Na- 
than Shamuyarira, claimed 
the strike had been master- 
minded by white industrial- 
ists. Mr Mugabe has made 
s imilar claims of an “unholy 
alliance" between the white- 
dominated business commu- 
nity and black trade unions. 

They were backed by the 
War Veterans Association of 
Zimbabwe. 

"If the boycott goes ahead 
we, as the liberators of this 
conntry. could very well 
attack the whites for inciting 
the boycott," its chairman. 
Chenjerai Hunzvi, said. 


Giles Foden 

I DI Amin, Uganda’s for- 
mer dictator, has been 
banished from Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia, after alleg- 
edly organising a shipment 
of arms to northern Uganda, 
a newspaper reported. 

The Saadis, who gave him 
refuge after he was toppled 
by a Tanzanian invasion In 
1979. are thought to have 
limited his movements to 
the isolated holy city of 
Mecca. 

A Jeddah-based source 
told the Ugandan Monitor 
newspaper that Mr Amin 
had approached an Italian 
shipping company, Messina 
and Co. 

"He told the shippers that 
he wanted them to send an 
urgent consignment to his 
friends in northern 
Uganda,” the source is 
quoted as saying. But the 
company is thought to have 
become .suspicious and 
backed out of the deal. 


It is unclear how Mr 
Amin, who has been living 
on a monthly stipend of 
5,000 riyals (about £850) 
from the Saudi govern- 
ment, would have been able 
to bay arms. 

Mr Amin found refuge in 
Saudi Arabia as a conse- 
quence of his friendship 
with the now deceased King 
Faisal, one of a number of 
Arab leaders — including 
Libya’s Colonel Gadafy — 
who gave him financial and 
military support. 

But Mr Amin's presence 
is thought to be an embar- 
rassment to King Fahd, 
who is bound to honour his 
predecessor’s offer of hos- 
pitality. 

In cosmopolitan Jeddah, 
Mr Amin led a comfortable 
life, complete with a swim- 
ming pool and a Chevrolet 
Caprice car. His exile to 
Mecca — a spartan and de- 
vout city — can only be 
seen as a punishment. 

Amin's sidekick, G2 page 4 



An Egyptian points to an inscription in the Giza tomb of Akhetmebu, a chief of justice of 
Nekhen dty and priest of the goddess Maat The tomb is one of 10 built for nobles and aides 
to the pharaohs of the 4th and 5th dynasties, who ruled over 4,000 years ago, and three 
queens’ pyramids that were opened to the public yesterday photograph: mohammep al-sehti 



Rift denied as 
Jordan talks 


Martin Kettle in Washington Clinton’S ClOS@ 

ill Clinton's long" friend takes the 
stand to answer 

bis role in the Monica questions about 

Lewinsky affair yesterday uj c rri |^ j n +ho 
amid high-level denials of any fllOiUI“IIl lilt? 

SS"’ the ,w ° Lewinsky affair 




President Clinton’s golf partner and friend Vernon Jordan. left, arrives at the federal court in Washington yesterday 
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B ILL Clinton's long- 
time friend and asso- 
ciate Vernon Jordan 
gave evidence about 
his role in the Monica 
Lewinsky affair yesterday 
amid high-level denials of any 
disparity between the two 
men's accounts. 

Mr Jordan, a Washington 
lawyer and power-broker, is 
the most important witness to 
give evidence so Car about 
whether President Clinton 
committed or encouraged per- 
jury about his relationship 
with Ms Lewinsky. 

Mr Jordan has admitted 1 
that be helped Ms Lewinsky 
to find a job in 1997 but denies 
that it was part of any effort 
to keep the former White 
House intern from revealing 
an affair with the president. 

Mr Jordan, aged 62. refused 
to answer questions from a 
crush of reporters and cam- 
era crews as he arrived at the 
Washington federal court 
building in answer to a sub- 
poena from the independent 
prosecutor Kenneth Starr. 

His lawyer, William Hund- 
ley, later told reporters that 
his client was feeling "fine. 
Cool. He's done it before.’’ 
Asked about media specula- 


tion that Mr Jordan might be 
seeking to put distance be- 
tween his own and Mr Clin- 
ton's versions of the affair. 
Mr Hundley said: “There is 
no rift” 

The White House issued a 
similar message. When the 
presidential spokesman. Mike 
McCurry. was asked whether 
Mr Jordan's evidence would 
help Mr Clinton, he replied: 
“Absolutely.” Another White 
House source said later “Ver- 
non's not for turnin’." 

Mr McCurry said earlier 
this week that Mr Jordan and 
Mr Clinton were “very good 
friends” and remained so. “I 
think they look forward to the 
day when they can be less cir- 
cumspect with each other.” 

Mr Jordan has previously 
been quizzed by Mr Stan- 
over allegations that he found 
a job for Webster Hubbell, a 
friend of Mr Clinton's, with 


the cosmetics firm Revlon 
after the Whitewater affair. 

When the Lewinsky scandal 
broke in January. Mr Jordan, 
who is a director of Revlon, 
made a brief public statement 
saying that he had helped Ms 
Lewinsky to find work with 
the company. He said he 
would answer Mr Starr's 
questions "directly, com- 
pletely and truthfully". 

Meanwhile, Mr Starr had 
fresh subpoenas sent to Mr 
Clinton's close adviser Bruce 
Lindsey, who first gave evi- 
dence last week, and to the 
president's secretary. Betty 
Currie, who authorised Ms 
Lewinsky's 37 visits to the 
White House and who also 
testified last month. 

No date has been set for Ms 
Lewinsky's much discussed 
evidence. Her lawyer, Wil- 
liam Gins burg, said yesterday 
that he believes she was alone 
. "a couple of times" with Mr 
Clinton in the Oval Office, but 
"being alone doesn’t mean 
they had a relationship". 

He said her visits to the 
White House after she left to 
work at the Pentagon in 1996 
were mostly work related and 
to see other people — there 
was neither time nor privacy 
for any "salacious event" to 
have occurred during the two 
meetings. 


Saddam holds all the front pages in Iraq 


Julian Borger finds Baghdad’s 
newspapers rigidly loyal and its 
journalists unsurprisingly cowed 


F ROM his editor’s chair, 
Salah al-Muktar can 
view ISO television chan- 
nels from around the 
Nothing happen* In the 
Middle East without him see- 


ing uwfcu 

and hearing it m a jumble of 
competing languages- 

But for all this richandrar 

led input, Al-J umburiya (Tht) 
Republic) produces the same 
daily diet of official commnm- 
qu& and photographs. Like 
Iraq's four other rigidly loyal 
daily newspapers. Its Princi- 

pal function is to reprint the ] 
words of Saddam Hussein and 
his Supreme Command coun- 
cil without spelling or punc- 
tuation errors. Mistakes can 

cost not just careers but years 

in prison as well. 


For Mr Muktar, who has 
survived five years in his 
post, al-Jumhuriya’s relent- 
less consistency is a source 
not of journalistic shame but 
o£ patriotic pride. 

“What do you do during a 
time of war — give everyone 
the right to talk or unite for 
survival? 

"I'm sure that Britain de- 
clared an alert during the 
war. The law and constitution 
were put aside. Well, we are 
subjected not to an ordinary 
war. In Iraq we are subjected 
to a genocidal plan,” 

In these conditions. Mr 
Muktar argued, with sanc- 
tions still in place, the econo- 
my for beyond collaps e and a 
substantial hostile military 
force in the Gulf poised for 


attack, it was irrelevant to 
quibble about press freedom. 

“Human rights are a minor 
issue for us. We are struggling 
to survive. My mother died 
two days ago of a stroke. If Td 
had medicine maybe she 
would be alive now. So don’t 
talk to me about human rights. 
Human rights are a joke,” 

Immediately after the 1991 
Gulf war, Mr Muktar left his 
job as assistant secretary-gen- 
eral of the Arab League in pro- 
test at its anti-Iraqi stand and 
returned to Baghdad to editAl- 
Jumhuriya. A photograph be- 
hind hiS chair shows him 
being congratulated by a 
broadly smiling President Sad- 
dam and his eldest son, Uday. 

Before the conflict, Al-Jum- 
huriya printed 400.000 broad- 
sheet copies each day. The 
paper is now a tabloid with a 
print-nm of 15,000. The five 
dally papers take it in turns 1 
to produce a broadsheet once , 
a week, “to keep up our faith | 
and hope — just to keep our 1 


voice in the world,” Mr 
Mukh tar said. 

It was “not usual”, he said, 
to receive direct instructions 
from ministers and national 
editors met only occasionally 
to discuss production prob- 
lems. Despite this apparent 
lack of co-ordination, how- 
ever, the five dailies tend to 
look remarkably alike. 

The differences are mostly 
to be found inside. Al-Iraq, 
produced by loyal Kurds, in- 
cludes extracts of Kurdish lit- 
erature (translated into Ara- 
bic). Al-Thawra (The 
Revolution) concentrates on 
the views of the ruling Ba’ath 
party. Al-Qadisiyah focuses 
on the army. 

Only Babil (Babylon) is 
allowed to print digests of the 
foreign press and has a letters 
page which allows mild criti- 
cism. In recent months it has 
also launched a fierce attack 
on the policies of the foreign 
minister, Mohammed Saeed , 
al-Sahhaf. 


The paper owes Its out- 
spokenness not to journalistic 
courage, but to the fact that it 
is owned by Uday Hussein. 

Uday, aged 33. also owns 
Shabab (Youth) TV, the only 
private station in Iraq. He is 
the chair man of the writers' 
and journalists’ association, 
despite having no experience 
in either profession- 1 

Uday's brooding presence 
behind Babil’s masthead adds I 
an extra threat of random vio- 
lence. He has a reputation for | 
losing his temper and taking 
it out on his employees. He 
shot his chief bodyguard in a 
fit of rage in 1989. 

Among Iraq's subdued 
press corps, Babil journalists, 
not surprisingly, have the 
reputation for being quieter 
than most The newspaper’s 
editor, Salman el-Sbahad, 
agreed to an interview but at 
the appointed hour his secre- 
tary answered his phone to 
say he was unavailable, hav- 
ing suddenly feUen ill. 


India’s election results 
unleash race for power 


Suzanne Goklenberq 
In New Delhi 


I NDIA’S Congress party at- 
tempted an act of political 
alchemy yesterday, seek- 
ing partners for a coalition 
that could deny power to the 
victors in general elections, 
the Hindu nationalist Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party (BJP). 

The BJP and 13 allied parties 
took 245 seats in India's parlia- 
ment, according to results in 
all but two seats yesterday. 
The Congress’s Sonia Gandhi 
logged 35,000 miles on the cam- 
paign trail to help her family’s 
party and its allies to 166 seats, 
while the ruling United Front 
of regional and leftwing par- 
ties was reduced to 95 seats. 
With the BJP coalition falling 
27 seats short of an outright 
majority, the Congress was un- 


wffllng to recognise defeat 
“The BJP and its allies 
have been mightily rejected 
by the voters," Ghulam Nabi 
Azad, the parry’s general sec- 
retary, said. “In my opinion, 
the Congress party and the 
United Front will build the 
new government" 

Setting aside ideology and 
historic resentments, the two 
largest forces in the United 
Front alliance, the Commu- 
nist Party of India (Marxist) 
and the lower castes' cham- 
pion. the Samajwadi Party, 
pledged to back a Congress- 
led government 
It will fall to India’s presi- 
dent, K R Narayanan, to make 
the bard choices before 
March 15 when the lower 
house Of parliament or Lok 
Sabba. reconvenes. Though 
its parameters are unknown 
one thing is certain: India’s 


next government will emerge 
only after feverish machina- 
tions, with alliances broken 
and remade, and is unlikely 
to last a full five years. 

It is also unlikely to fulfill 
its manifesto promises for 
fear of alienating parties in 
coalitions that will stretch to 
a dozen members. Bombay’s 
stock markets reacted with 
dismay to the prospect of fur- 
ther instability yesterday. 

The losers' effrontery has 
already unsettled the BJP-led 
alliance. A$ supporters 
watched results trickle in, the 
party’s general secretary, 
M.Venkaiah Naidu, insisted 
the BJP side could rally 
enough supporters to govern. 

"We are in touch with like- 
minded persons even outside 
the BJP and allies," he said. 
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T HE Diary postbag 
bulges with letters 
from worried fans of 
Helen Brin ton, the android 
MP for Peterborough, “We 
have heard nothing for 
weeks, and are concerned,*’ 
writes one, “lest a fault in 
her posltronlc circuitry has 
sent her veering wildly off 
message.'* Put your mind at 
rest. Only last week Helen 
had her 10-minute rale bill 
on “home zones*’ —streets 
with extra-low speed limits 
— published, and issued a 
press release to celebrate. 

“I have received support 
and eagerness to create 
home zones from people all 
over the country,” says 
Helen, who has now gone 
several weeks without 
being the victim of petty 
crime on a tr ain, ‘Teople 
are seeing this Bill as . . — 
wait for It wait for it — “a 
beacon of hope". Hnrrahl 
Hurrah! Helen Is a glimmer- 
ing beacon herself to all 
who value independent 
thinkers on the back- 
benches, and we wish her 
and her bill all the best 


O N Monday night 
some time after this 
page went to press. 
Rosemary Righter returned 
our phonecalL Paperback is 
eager to make it clear that 
she was not avoiding the 
Diary , and insists that her 
new post as chair man of the 
free speech organisation 
Article 19 is quite compati- 
ble with her salaried job, as 
chief leader writer on 
Rupert Murdoch’s Times. 
The words “interest", “con- 
flict" and “op* do not occur 
to her, in any order. How- 
ever. there are rumours 
that Rupert, disturbed by 
her new appointment, is 
thinking of rep lacing Wnse- 
mary with a pair of tame 
journalists from a friendly 
newspaper in Beijing. This 
would be a grave error. Has 
Rupert never heard the an- 
cient law “two Wongs don’t 
make a Righter"? 


^^ TEAKPJG of Rupert, 
the Diary has had a 
brainwave which 
would allow him to estab- 
lish his credentials as a 
media pluralist, and also to 
placate his Chinese friends. 
Rupert must buy the Morn- 
ing Star. The survival of the 
paper, which by and large 
supports the regime in Beij- 
ing, is threatened by a 
strike, and a small invest- 
ment would allow him to 
rescue it. ‘T don’t comment 
on such matters," says my 
old friend Sir Tim Bell, for- 
mer chief toilet spokesman 
to Lord Andrew Lloyd-Web- 
ber. who now does abit of 
PR for the moguL ‘Tin only 
one ofMr Murdoch’s advi- 
sers." Too modest, Tim. We 
know yon can swing it 


A SPEN doctor is sought 
In London, N17, to 
help Christian Gross. 
The Swiss coach ofTotten- 
ham Hotspur (the club with 
Britain’s highest concentra- 
tion of Jewish supporters) 
requires assistance with his 
post-match analyses. “Too 
many times." he said, after 
Sunday’s game, “he looks 
for the final solution (when 
be should play the final 
pass).” Mr Gross was speak- 
ing ofDavid Ginola. Thanks 
be to God it wasn’t Jurgen 
Klinsmann. 
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Do we need such a big cabinet? 
No: Blair should wield the axe 



T he t&gwits 75th 
birthday party in Lon- 
don on Sunday was 
graced by New Labour’s fin- 
est. The Chancellor turned 
up in person, and gave a 
brilliant, musingly left- 
wing speech (it’s Red Gor- 
don for Tribune rallies and 
unions; Iron Gordon at the 
CBI). even claiming to have 
joined the party at Rosyth 

dockyard. Mr Tony, never 
at his most relaxed with 
unions, could only make it 
on video, and forced himself 
to deliver a warm tribute to 
Bill Morris's stewardship. 
Only two years ago , Mr Ts 
people were briefing every- 
one in sight that he wanted 
Mr Morris replaced by 
his moderniser challenger 
Jack Dromey (Harriet Har- 
man’s old man). Is power 
affecting his memory? 


L ET’S play cabinet 
reshuffle. Not the usual 
game of who goes where, 
but a whole new game — why 
are they there in the first 
place? 

Instead of the summer 
ritual of a collective job swap, 
in which ministers trade 
places, Tony Blair should 
have a genuine clear-out — 
changing not just the person- 
nel, but the jobs themselves. 
Reshaping his cabinet would 
not only be smart politics, it 
could also fulfill one of 
Labour's most intriguing 
promises: bringing govern- 
ment closer to the lives of real 
people. 

Right now Tony Blair chairs 
a group of 22 ministers, in- 
cluding himself. It's a large 
and unwieldy collection, too 
big for genuine conversation. 
Think of your own workplace: 
when was the last time you 
had a meaningful rtiwnnaHnn 
with 22 people around the 
table? 

John Major tried to revive 
collegiate government and col- 
lective decision-making: what 
he got was civil war. Blair 
prefers the Thatcher method: 
consulting one or two col- 
leagues before delivering a 
fail accompli to the foil cabi- 
net on a Thursday morning. 
There is little discussion: min- 
isters rarely chip in with any- 
thing beyond their own brief; 
the whole business barely 
lasts more than half an hour. 
Political correspondents once 
grilled their contacts to dis- 
cover what was said in cabi- 
net. These days they don't , 
bother. 

But if the cabinet as a politi- ' 
cal institution has lost rele- 
vance. individual posts within 
it have become positively ' 
redundant. How many voters 1 
in the land — asked to list the . 
22 tasks essential to the run- 1 


ning of the country — would 
include the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster among 
them? How many could guess 
what such a person is meant 
to do? Which voters would. 
Insist on having a seat at the 
top table for the President of 
the Council or the Leader of 
the Lords? Rather than play 
musical chairs with this lot in 
the summer (or, more likely, 
the autumn), the PM should 
stop the music — and take half 
the chairs away. He should 
learn a lesson from the corpo- 
rate chiefs whose hearts now 
beat so dose to New Labour’s, 
and streamline. 

The Department erf Social 
Security is a good place to 
start Everyone expects Mr 
Blair to axe Harriet Harman: 
instead be should axe her job. 
The Government Is deter- 
mined to get people off bene- 
fits: why not abolish the de- 
partment whose sole function 
is to dole them out? 

Social security should come 
Instead under Gordon Brown 
at the Treasury. Everyone 
knows that Brown is powering 
welfare reform — that he is , 
the organ-grinder to Harriet 
Hannan's monkey. By taking 1 
charge of social security. 
Brown would be coming clean, 
admitting that this key project 
is his. 

The Chancellor should wave 
aside charges of empire-build- 
ing: such a move makes sound 
policy sense. The experts have 
long agreed that tax and bene- 
fits should be integrated, so 
that money brought in and 
money paid out come under 
one root The Treasury al- 
ready supervises the Inland 
Revenue; benefits should be 
handled the same way. Best of 
aft, Harriet Harman could be 
moved on with no need for 
anything so crude as a sack- 
ing. 


A similarly neat solution 
awaits Mr Blair’s most acci- 
dent-prone cabinet colleague, 
his mentor Derry Irvine. The 
Lord Chancellor’s office 
should be binned as an absurd 
relic of Britain’s pre-demo- 
cratic era: an uneLected figure 
With a nranmanriing role in all 
three branches of government 
— judiciary, legislature and 
executive. A new Department 
of Justice is needed, one better 
suited to overseeing the 
Human Rights Act than the 
penally-minded Home Office, 
and better placed to nominate 
senior judges than the whims 
of a single Lord Chancellor. 
As an uneLected peer, Lord 
Irvine would be ineligible for 
the job. Pity, that But, as with 
Ms Harman, the good Cardi- 
nal’s career-change could he 
presented as nothing personal. 


N EXT the cabinet down- 
sizer should turn to the 
Ministry of Defence. In 
the post-cold-war world, there 
can be scant case fix- the 
armed services retaining their 
own. high spending depart- 
ment Rather, as last month’s 
Gulf crisis illustrated, diplo- 
macy and force work best 
when they work together. The 
MoD should be absorbed into 
the Foreign Office, along with 
International Development 
(which used to be there any- 
way). Just as police answer to 
the Home Office, troops 
should take their orders from 
the FO. Military spending 
would be driven less by insti- 
tutional self-preservation, and 
more by foreign policy. 

It needn't stop there. If devo- 
lution works, what need will 
there be for separate Welsh 
and Scottish offices? If a deal 
is struck in May, maybe the 
Northern Ireland Office could 
wither away, replaced by self- 
rule. For a government oflife- 


World in Action’s top executive denounces a legal lottery 


Buried by libel 


Ian McBride 


J OURNALISTS tend to 
believe they can rely 
on facts, and on their 
being available for exami- 
nation in any argument 
Are they? No, given the 
events of the past week at 
the High Court World in 
Action went to Morocco, 
having acquired Informa- 
tion about child labour 
being used in a factory 
which produces Marks and 
Spencer clothing. They 
filmed secretly inside the 
factory, where they also 
found and filmed M&S 
clothing being mislabelled 
as “Made in the UK", and 
found evidence of child 
labour working there. The 
resulting programme led 
M&S to sue for libel, insist- 
ing that the programme i 
meant that Britain’s lead- 
ing retailer knew of these ! 
abuses. Granada TV insists 
it has never believed M&S 
knew and never Intended 
its programme to say so. 
Two years, countless 


man-hours and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds were 
then spent shaking the 
facts up and down and in- 
side out to produce them as 
evidence. Jour nalis ts and 
lawyers tramped around 
Morocco, tracing and chas- 
ing. Finally, the simple 
facts, accepted by Marks 
and Spencer too, were; 

• dozens of girls, 13, 14 
and 15 years old worked at 
the factory; 

• they worked 49 hours a 
week; 

• they worked for as lit- 
tle as lOp an hour; 

• they worked in tem- 
peratures of up to 95 


• more than 7000 gar- 
ments were wrongly la- 
belled. deliberately, by the 
M&S supplier. Ignorant of 
the mislabelling, M&S put 
them on sale to the public. 

M&S. we all accept, never 
knew of any of these 
abuses. When the pro- 
gramme alerted them, they 
removed their supplier 
from the Moroccan foctory 
and withdrew the misla- 


belled goods from sale. 

We expected the evidence 
underpinning all of those 
facts to go in front of the 
jury for six weeks, fol- 
lowed by their consider- 
ation of what the meaning 
of the programme was, 
whether that meaning was 
defamatory, and if so had 
we proved, with the evi- 
dence of the facts, the 

meaning to be true. Truth, 
after all. Is the defence to a 
libel claim.. 

The jury are the litmus 
paper for an of us: they 
look at the full picture, 
review the evidence and 
work out what it says about 
the person suing. All of the 
evidence will go before 12 
ordinary people, best 
equipped to decide. 

Until last week. Then a 
High Court judge started to 
move all the goalposts. Mr 
Justice Popplewell took the 
unprecedented step of ask- 
ing the jury to decide only 
on the meaning of onr pro- 
gramme, uninformed by 
any evidence. No, please, 
we said. We have prepared 


for a trial and deserve a full 
trial. When the jury came 
back, after a couple of 
hours, as one observer put 
it: “Tou could hear the fin- 
est legal brows in England 
furrowing." Yes. they had 
reached their own mean- 
ing. No it wasn’t Granada's 


We couldn't ask 
them a further 
question to clarify 
their meaning 


meaning, no it wasn’t 
totally M&S’s alleged 
meaning. No, we couldn't 
ask them a further question 
to clarify their meaning. Zt 
was more M&S’s meaning 
than ours: we wonld apolo- 
gise for that meaning, and 

settle. 

The judge’s reason for 
taking this novel course 
seems at first glance per- 
fectly sensible. Why have a 
costly six-week trial when 


the issue could be decided 
within days? But this 
short-cat denies the jour- 
nalist, the programme 
maker, the full and fair 
trial to which they should 
be entitled. It may deny the 
opponent the absolute clear 
vindication to which he 
coaid be entitled. It enables 
both only to leave court 
quickly, with the issue con- 
cluded but not necessarily 
satisfactorily resolved. The 
facts remain the facts but 
may be buried by the 
result. 

We can confidently en- 
dorse and encourage the 
standard of our investiga- 
tive journalism. 

Bnt to have to ponder and 
second guess oar fate in a 
short-cut route through the 
1 libel roulette puts another 
j burden and potential haz- 
ard hi the way of Inquiring, 
challenging, journalism 
and the communication of 
Important if an comfort- 
able, truths to the pnbiic. 


Ian McBride Is managing editor, 
factual programmes. Granada TV 
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long learning, perhaps Cul- 
ture and Education ghonid no 
longer occupy separate 
addresses. In a global econo- 
my, trade mi g ht sit more com- 
fortably in a Foreign Office 
watching out for Britain’s 
relations with the world. 

What could emerge is a 
handful of mega-ministries, 
each one charged with shak- 
ing off the narrow depart- 
ment-ids of old, and seeing 
society not in administrative 
chunks but as an inter-con- 
nected whole. Such an ap- 
proach would echo our own 
lives: we know that nothing 
happens in neat little depart- 
ments, so why should policy- 
making? Take the former’s 
child who needs a bus to get to 
his village school: Is that a 
problem for Transport, Agri- 
culture or Education? The 
answer is all three — just the 
Job for a wide-ranging Rural 
Affairs ministry, as coveted 
by Jack Cunningham. Two 
more changes are required to 
make all this work. The first 
is a beefed-up Prime Minis- 
ter's department, which could 
cohere the efforts of these 
mighty ministries. Number 10 
currently has a meagre staff of 
its own. and relies on personal 
pressure more than systemic 
efficiency to drive through its 
programme. The second need 
is for a proper system of par- 
liamentary scrutiny, to ensure 
these newly-muscled execu- 
tive departments behave. That 
can only come from a battery 
of powerful committees. Inde- 
pendent of the government — 
and that mi*ans an elected 
second chamber. 

If Tony Blair did all that. 

government in Britain would 
work better. Or be could save 
himself the aggravation and 
spend the summer the same 
way as aD his predecessors — 
reshuffling the pack. 


H ERE comes the back- 
lash against this dan- 
gerously progressive 
promise of more chil d care — 
a threat to the sanctity of fam- 
ily fife, seducing housewives 
away from the hearth and out 
to work. 

What was remarkable 
about the paean of praise for 
housewives in yesterday's 
Daily Mail was that it was 
written by a keen Blair loyal- 
ist Denis MacShane MP is an 
impatient backbencher, an in- 
telligent moderniser. Has he 
been over-eager to curry 
fevour this time, or is this the 
sort of message (in this sort of 
prose) his masters genuinely 
want to send out? 

This is his hymn to house- 
wives: “Why do we hear noth- 
ing about the unsung hero- 
ines of modern Britain? To 
read the left wing and liberal 
press the only women who 
count are those who go out to 
work. Even the word house- 
wife itself has become almost 
a term of abuse in some quar- 
ters. They idolise women like 
“Superwoman" Nicole Hor- 
lick . . . Isn’t it time we did 
something for the mothers 
who stay at home to help 
bring up their children? 

These are the homemakers, 
the fa m fly-shapers and the 
marriage-savers that deserve 
all the support we politicians 
can summon up.” If I quote 
much more of this stuff dear 
reader, you might throw up. 

However, you’ll have to 
read a bit more to understand 
what he’s asking for, which 
happens to be exactly what 
the Daily Mail called for in 
their leader last week, while 
castigating Blair's “U-turn" 
on restoring money to lone 
parents: “The unsung hero- 
ines keeping Britain together 
by staying at home should be 
rewarded by allowing them to 
transfer their tax allowances 
to their partners." In other 
words, the state should pay 
out a universal subsidy for all 
mothers who want to stay at 
home by allowing their hus- 
bands to draw a double per- 
sonal tax allowance in his 
bread winning pay packet 
That would cost some £2-3 
billion. MacShane does not 
expect it in this budget, but 
hopes it will be the next ini- 
tiative. 

That would be a great deal 
of money to spend, and much 
of It would go to better-off 
families. Why, I asked Mac- 
Shane, Is he advocating this 
very expensive hand-out that 
has no particular social bene- 
fit? For mixed reasons, both 
cynical and sincere. 


F IRST the cynical. The 
political game, he says, 
is to head off the Tories 


— w vu ircou uu me rones 
at the pass and occupy the 
family ground. The famil y is 
their next big theme wil- 

liam Hague signalled it in a 
recent speech. But what. I 
asked, is all this about? You 
have just won a stunning elec- 
tion victory, the opposition is 
wiped out, the people support 
you, the world is your oyster. 
So why don’t you seize the 
moment to get out there and 
do what you actually believe 1 ? 
Ah, he replies, the truth is we 

all fear the last election was a 

mercurial mood shift, a Di- 
ana-quake, and next election 
the fickle spirit of the tirry»q 
coidd change back just as fast 

He makes them sound like 

tottery winners who don’t 
dare cash the mohey. Worse 
Iraders who don't dare ’ 
to h* done if they 
stiU feel they have to address 7 
the public in what amounts to 
a weird parody of tabloid 

bigotry? 

For the times really have 
Labour won because 
they represented the modera 
world and not John Major’s 
mammary realm of spinsters 
on bikes and warm beer The 
purest social change that 
Labour embodies has been 

ssaasaasr- 
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So is the traditional fondly 

i^au^raliyingSS y 

Here MacShane 

He worries the party 
isn t doing anything toshore 


up the two-parent family as a 
social unit. What really wor- 
ri.es him, he says, is the plight 
of unemployed males in ms 
Rotherham consituency. 
Single parenthood worries 
him, lying at the heart of all 
our problems. 

We wouldn’t need to build 
on the green belt if there 
weren’t so many single house- 
holds. We wouldn’t need to 
put old people into nursing 
homes if mothers at home 
would only take them in. 

So there you have it — the 
same old story. Women are to 
blame for everything, includ- 
ing the loss of coal and steeL 
This is what ‘Tamily*’ policy 
always boils down to. Praise 
of housewives is only code for 
sending women home to do 
the thing s no one else wants 
to do — certainly not male 
MPs. 

• is this that other voice of 
the Government — always 
try i n g to have It both ways? 

Or is it just the blather of one 

over-anxious- wannabe MP 
second guessing his Prime 
Minis ter and getting it wrong. 

But a serious argument lies 
at the heart of this. What is 
the state's attitude towards 
women working? Deeply 
confused. 

In 1990 wives got separate 
taratinn, a huge new incen- 
tive to work. It gave two 
earner households an average 
extra £1,000. Was that fair, 
since two earner households 
are mainly the better off? If 
you had £1,000 to give families 
is that where you would put 
the money? 

Next problem: since the 
great majority of mothers of 
school age children now 
work, why do we regard the 
wives of unemployed men on 
benefit as “dependents” with 
no obligation to seek work 
themselves? An anachronism, 
surely. 

Next Why do we regard 
lone mothers on benefit with 



If l quote much 
more of this stuff, 
dear reader, you 
might throw up 


school age children as free to 
choose whether to work or 
not, if jobs are available? Why 
is a mother of a 14-year-old 
entitled to choose a life on 
Detmfit. when a (possibly) 
budding rock star of 18 can’t? 

Next if you are tempted to 
? V * married mothers a bonus 
to stay at home and care for 
their children, how could you 
“*53? same bonus to the 

million tone parents who stay 
oome7 But aren’t we urging 

to work? Anyway, what 
exactly do housewives do all 

£h^K e >ii? eir chndren are at 

saiool that is so sacred? Tm 

au ror choice, but equally for 

You may have different 
pswers to each of these di- 
temmas. but they all Indicate 
aoonfomon about what the 
state thinks of working moth- 

via. 

c to escape, Mac- 

Shmie turns Utopian and asks 
why we are all so obsessed 
with work anyway? isn’t life 
about more than that? Well 
^aybe, but is he opposed to 
welfare to work? WouShe 
replace the Working Families 

^Credit wlthiSSSSS^ 
work bonus? I doubt it The 
work ethic is deep within us 

Wlsh work were 

sssfasssr* 1 ' 

in other 

Ssrxs 

toey aren’t happj* 

$S3£KSK“; 

And no gush about theiovsaf 
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Asia’s crisis is a warning 

financial^roUaf^h^^^^^ °? Asian 
world financial markets^ JU5. bilities & 
to the crisis — are «iii 1 Saw rise 
their next victim The mJST 8 m wait for 
anything can be done 13 whether 

globalisation's hum ' f - abou£ 11 or whether 
escaped Cver^tgJ™^ 1 have 

ra? 

agreeTtot C »„Mhir Cn *“*•'' can ’ t 
A^n Greeaspaa. SSwf of thX’fS 

is 

said that an intensive effort was undents 
to overhaul ‘the architecture of the global 

SSTSf 5 ST’ $?. brin « SdwiSili!S 

SfnSo f>^ d the World Bank — founded 

S’Sr ‘"“'“a" of *e 

What can be done? The Asian crisis was 
2“ b " a tidal wave of Stem 
*2™* tbe area 00 3 scale unjusti- 
f the manageable — economic 
problems of the region. The Thai and 
Korean currencies lost half of their value 
mid the Indonesian rupiah fell by a quite 
ludicrous three quarters. It was a classic 
example of market overreaction. This time 
it contained by a fire brigade action by 
the IMF. But what about next time and the 
time after that? George Soros, the financier- 


philanthropist, who knows more about 
global markets than most, has frequently 
warned of the danger of a world financial 
melt-down. He urges the establishment of a 
sister body to the IMF which would set 
limits on loans and guarantee them up to 
that limit. There is already an un de rused 
function of the World Bank which could do 
just that Gordon Brown, who is the current 
chairman of the Group of Seven, wants 
more transparency in financial matters. He 
believes that if more countries would follow 
his recent lead in revealing true foreign 
exchange positions, it would inject an air of 
reality into international affairs. If this 
could evolve into something like a global 
Maastricht code, in which the leading 
countries agreed on core disciplines of 
fiscal and monetary policy robustly policed 
by the IMF. then a macro-economic conver- 
gence might take place. 

The problem is so potentiaDy explosive 
that the G7 ought at least to discuss more 
radical solutions like the imposition of a 
small tax on every international currency 
transaction. We all know the difficulties, 
not least that it needs only one country 
(such as an offshore tax haven) not to sign 
up to it for it to fail. But the difficulty of 
implementation shouldn't prevent 
countries from at least trying to find a 
workable solution. The same applies to 
coordinated currency intervention when 
the major players pool their resources to 
intervene in the markets in order to correct 
currencies that have got hopelessly out of 
line. None of the main players are talking 
about a return to the fixed exchange regime 
of the Bretton-Woods era. But let's not 
forget that it provided a stable backdrop for 
the 30 years of unprecedented growth after 
the war. That stability was shattered by the 
oil and commodity price explosions of the 
1970s. But the world is now drifting back to 


the low inflation stability of the post war 
years. The emergence of a new monetary 
block in Europe with its own currency 
ought to make it easier to build a yen- 
doUar-euro zone of stability. It is true that 
currency flows are far, far higher than they 
were in the Bretton Woods era: that only 
underlines the need for a radical solution. 
Nothing should be off the agenda. 


India votes no 

Now the real battle begins 

THE WORLD’S greatest democracy has 
produced another great confusion. With 
elections for the Lok Sabha almost com- 
plete, the mathematical triangle formed by 
the three main groupings means not just 
that — as expected — there is no outright 
winner, but that no clear coalition has 
emerged to take the majority. The really 
serious political fight only begins now. 

The success of file right-wing Bharatiya 
Janata Party and its allies should not be 
talked down just because it represents 
Hindu nationalism in a worrying form. It is 
likely to gain around 250 seats — 35 more 
than the pre-election polls suggested and a 
very substantial increase from the 192 seats 
it held in the last parliament The BJP has 
widened its base with new support from the 
rural areas and deprived social groups. A 
commitment by BJP leaders to tone down 
more extreme Hindu rhetoric has also 
attracted a small but important minority of 
Muslim voters. The BJFs call for “good 
governance” may be short of detail but it 
touches a chord with millions of ordinary 
Indians who continue to feel powerless 
before the established political machines. 
Yet in the end the BJP still fells short of the 
needed 273 votes to control the Lok Sabha. 


The Congress Party has reversed its 
ripHfrn>, achieving at least 166 seats (as the 
polls predicted) — well up from the 142 
secured by it and its allies last time. Here 
too the Sonia Factor has to be given fair 
credit. By emerging on the political stage 
Rajiv Gandhi ’s widow has attracted tradi- 
tional supporters back into the Congress 
fold. Significantly however most of these 
had deserted last time to the third force 
United Front, not to the BJP. which is 
unharmed by the rise of Congress now. 
Indeed the net shift of voters between the 
BJP and Congress probably favours the 
Hindu rather than the secular party. 

The decline of the United Front is the 
most striking result of fids election. With 95 
seats it has done for worse than poll 
predictions that it would lose some 50 seats 
from its previous total of 178. Internal splits 
in the Front have played a considerable 
part But in spite of some promising ideas it 
has foiled to deliver particularly to the 
marginalised city dwellers and the rural 
poor. Indeed the most striking feature of 
this election is the rejection of incumbent 
governments, national or locaL This ex- 
plains Congress gains in Maharashtra, 
ruled by the BJP and its ultra-right Shiv 
Sena ally, and BJP gains at Congress ex- 
pense in the huge state of Madhya Pradesh. 
Indian democracy is still an impressive 
phenomenon, but the verdict it has deliv- 
ered is disturbingly negative. 


Wasted effort? 

Mums should not feel guilty 

DO YOU worry about what you eat? Do you 
occasionally fed a bit unattractive? Ever 
look in the mirror and wish you were a bit 
thinner? Thought of going on a diet? If so. 


be very careful, because your children are 
watching you. If you're a woman, that is. 

Research published in today’s British 
Journal of Clinical Psychology once again 
highlights the role mothers — yes, that's 
mothers, not lathers — play in their daugh- 
ters’ body image. The study, by two psy- 
chologists at Leeds University, concludes 
that, as other research into eating disorders 
has already suggested, ’mothers play a part 
in the transmission of the cultural values 
regarding weight, shape and appearance”. 

Of course, mothers probably do play a 
part Certainly in those earliest years, the 
messages picked up from mother by child 
are crucial But this doesn't happen in a 
vacuum — even in the home that child will 
be affected by countless influences. Open 
the toy cupboard, there's Barbie with her 
impossibly thin waist and long, slim legs: 
turn on the television and there's Kate 
Moss. Our society is obsessed with eating 
the right things, not eating too much, 
eatings things that keep you thin. It's 
interesting that women, who are far more 
likely than men to suffer from an eating 
disorder, are now being blamed for passing 
it on to their daughters. 

To their credit, the authors of this partic- 
ular report say mothers “should not be the 
sole focus of attention”. Their own docu- 
ment may be entitled Mothers, Daughters 
and Dieting, but they are anxious to point 
out that such research should not be simply 
an “exercise in blame that is directed 
exclusively at mothers". Too right An- 
orexia nervosa and other eating disorders 
are a major concern in our society. The 
numbers of those affected have reached 
almost epidemic proportions, with children 
as young as six and seven becoming anor- 
exic. The causes of this are multiple and 
complex. Making mothers feel guilty is not 
going to help. 


Letters to the Editor 


And he calls himself a lawyer: 
Irvine’s judgement in the dock 


I ORD Irvine of Lairg is a 
L_brave man. With the stroke 
of a pen. he has dashed the 
hopes of a generation of Scot- 
tish women who fought for the 
principle of equality to be 
built into a Scottish Parlia- 
ment from the very start (Ir- 
vine blocks plan for women. 
March 3). For those of us who 
were instrumental in putting 
equality at the heart of the 
Scottish political agenda, it 
wasn't just a question of 
switching beer bellies for 
blonde bobs on the benches of 
the new Parliament It was 
about signalling that a Scot- 
tish Parliament would be a 
truly modern Parliament; a 
trail-blazer for the 21st 
century — the first parliament 
anywhere in the world to 
achieve equal representation 
of men and women. 

And with that fresh start 
was to come a new kind of 
politics. Probably the kind of 
politics that a Lord Chancellor 
at the end of the 30th century 
who seeks to emulate C ardin al 
Wolsey would neither under- 
stand nor condone. But that is 
not the point Donald Dewar 
carries into the Cabinet the 
moral authority vested in him 
by the Scottish constitutional 
convention and the result of 
the referendum last year. Lord 
Irvine's job isuot to be a jobs- 
worth, but to assist Donald in 
bis mis sion to create the Par- 
liament that the Scottish 
people want — and voted for. 
Margaret Lynch. 

London. 

I N THE 1997 French parlia- 
mentary elections, the 
Socialist Party reserved about 
30 per cent of constituencies 
for female candidates. In these 
seats, men were not allowed to 
stand. By the time of the elec- 
tions, 126 out of 467 socialist 

party candidates were 
women, and 42 were elected. 
After the election the French 
Prime Minister suggested the 
introduction of a parity clause 
into the French constitution. 

Throughout this process, no 
mention was made in F ranc e 
of the European Equal Treat- 
ment Directive. Neither has 


threatened to aci agzun^ 
France on the grounds that its 


electoral system was in 
breach of European law. As 
Caras European law is con- 
cerned. it is far from clear that 
the Equal Treatment Direc- 
tive applies to electoral law. 
Positive action is. in any case, 
permitted where it is neces- 
sary to remove Inequalities. 
Most recently the European 
Court of Justice held that the 
ETD outlaws only national 
laws which guarantee abso- 
lute and unconditional prior- 
ity to women in particular 
posts. This allows me mb er 
states scope to act to reduce 
inequalities. The new Amster- 
dam Treaty allows states to 
take measures to ensure full 
equality for men and women 
inclu di ng those which would 
allow an under-represented 
sex to pursue a vocation. This 
treaty may well be In force 
before elections to a Scottish 
parliament are held. 

Fhr from being a brake on 
Donald Dewar's attempts to 
get parity in the new Scottish 
Parliament. Europe would 
support him. Gender parity in 
political institutions is part at 
the debate about democracy 
and participation. The EC en- 
courages mainstreaming of 
women's Issues in the political 
process. A modern Scottish 
Parliament needs to be linked 
with these European trends. If 
New Labour is looking for an 
excuse not to have women in 
the new Scottish Parliament 
it should look elsewhere. 
Noreen Burrows. 

Professor of European Law, 
University of Glasgow. 

I ORD Irvine’s leaked min- 
I state that "although 

without an amendment to the 
Sex Discrimination Act the 
representation of women in 
the Scottish Parliament or 
Welsh Assembly might be dis- 
appointingly low, the risks 
from a successful challenge 
under the Equal Treatment 
Directive were of an even 
more serious nature”. 

The message is clean it 
would be nice to have more 
women representatives but 
this is a less serious matter 
than risking upsetting the 
status quo. 

Rohan Collier. 

Richmond. 


We all do it 

r-\AVTD Pallister’s article 
L/about defence contracts in 
the Middle East cDirty aims 
deals. March 2) and Jonathan 
AJtken’s new appointment 
shows numerous flaw s. 

1. Commission payments or 
"sweeteners” areaW^aThfe 

not just in the Middle East but 
all over the world. Have we 
forgotten Lockheed’s pay- 
ments two decadesago- 

2. Politicians with gooacon- 
nectlons and an ability to in- 
fluence clients to do business 
with Britain should be 

gsstfa 

cause of Mr Aitken's skill and 
contacts he secured the AlYa- 
Duunati project thus support- 
ing tens of thousands or 

British jobs”. Yes indeed, that 
was Mr Aitken's crime. 

4. MrPallister admits ttjt 
what the Saudis do with their 

money "is their business . 


So what Is the problem? 

Finally, I simply cannot 
understand why a successful 
promoter of British interests 
faces such criticism. 

Hamid Rujaih- 
(Business consultant) 
London. 


Death row 

/-\UT of the last nine copies 

Wofthe Guardian stfll in my 

recycling bln, there have been 
obituaries on 32 men and no 
women. Are femous men drop- 
ping like flies? Are famous 
women simply not dying? I 
think we should he told. 

Dr Bob Grove. 

London. 

IX years for murdering 


and 15 years for drug dealing 
(March 3)? I don't understand. 
KenBaldry. 

London. 


Blair's bitter medicine 


I N the debate about prescrip- 
tion charges I have not 
heard anyone question the 
profits made by the drugs In- 
dustry for which, in Britain, 
the NHS is the major customer 
(Labour to announce 15p in- 
crease in prescription charges 
ttom April. March 2). 

Three of the leading compa- 
nies trading in the UK — 

Glaxo Wellcome, Smithkline 
Beecham and Zeneca — made 
combined global profits of al- 
most £5.5 billion in 1996. 

The amount raised by pre- 
scription charge payments 
amounted, in En gland, to just 
£310 million in 1996. 8 percent 
of the £3.7 billion spent by the 
NHS on drugs that year. 

If the cost of administering 
the charge scheme, for which 
the Department of Health says 
there are no figures, is taken 
into account, it would argu- 
ably be more cost effective to 
abolish charges altogether. 

The UK market for pre- 
scribed drugs was about 
£5.3 billion in 1996 and the 
NHS accounted for 98 per cent 


of sales. Under the Pharma- 
ceutical Price Regulation 
Scheme, the drugs companies’ 
profits are "limited" to be- 
tween 17 per cent and 21 per 
cent The scheme is due for 
review in September. Reduc- 
ing the industry's profit range 
by even a small percentage 
could remove the need for fur- 
ther prescription increases. 
Celia Dignan. 

Labour Research magazine. 
London. 

THE rise in prescription 

I charges Is likely to have a 
number of effects, many of 
which cannot be reconciled 
with stated government 
policy. 

H may discourage over-uti- 
lisation of resources by those 
with file kind of health and 
income that allows them to 
choose. This is good for the 
NHS if the cost of the pharma- 
ceuticals to Itself is more than 
£5.80. But increased prescrip- 
tion charges are likely to have 
an adverse effect in the case of 
individuals on lower incomes. 


As these individuals also tend 
to have a lower health status, a 
decline In the use of medi- 
cines will store np problems 
for the future, with health and 
economic consequences. 

If New labour is to salvage 
some credibility, it could start 
by promoting health policies 
consistent with its stated ob- 
jective of equality of access to 
health services for alL 
Adam D Parnaby. 

Brunei University. 

S O New Labour has done it 
again: by increasing the 
cost of prescriptions, it has 
turned on those who voted for 
what was going to he a new 
philosophy in government 
Aneurin Bevan, architect of 
the NHS. must be turning in 
his grave. How many more 
times win this Government 
renege on promises to the 
electorate before voters see 
they are being conned by poli- 
ticians who caU style them- 
selves "New Labour'? 

Geoff Chaplin. 

Brighton. 


THERE should be no sur- 
I prise about the Labour 
Party’s plans to increase pre- 
scription chargee- After all, 
it was a Labour chancellor's 
budget which introduced 
such charges in the first 
place: Hugh Gaitskell in 
1951. 

On that occasion, three gov 
eminent ministers — Nye 
Bevan, Harold Wilson and 
John Freeman — resigned on 
principle. Those were the 
days! 

Larry Roshton. 
Northamptonshire. 

THERE IS some muddled 
I thinking by critics of the 
prescription charge increase. 

Labour is reviewing all 
health service charges and it 
makes sense to maintain the 
status quo while that Is being 
dime. 

Increasing charges in line 

With inflati on maintninc this 

status quo whereas leaving 
them as they are does not. 
Matthew Rees. 

Kingston Upon Thames. 


Dad’s big day 

(READ your comments 
I about docusoaps (Leader, 
March 3) with incredulity. 
Surely, as journalists, you 
must know these pro- 
grammes are mainly “manu- 
factured’? Permission has to 
be obtained from all sorts of 
organisations to be able to 
film, and how “fly-on- the- 
walT can it be when subjects 
are trailed by cameras, light- 
ing and boom mikes? 

My family was Involved in 
making Granada's The Big 
Day which "followed" six 
couples in preparations for 
their wedding day. In our 
case it was the wedding of my 
father and stepmother. 

Fflmingstarted scarcely 10 
days before the wedding. Only 
shots of the ceremony and the 
reception were "real”. Every- 
thing else was "manufac- 
tured”. Wedding clothes and 
rings were returned to shops 
so they could be "collected” 
for the camera. 

Scenes of the happy couple 
“choosing” venues for the 


FAKE . 



ceremony and reception were 
fitted in just before the event 
itself Subjects were given 
general instructions about 
what was wanted and then 
conversation was ad-libbed. 
Retakes were the norm. 

At one point the director 
wanted Dad and my step- 
mother to argue about the ar- 
rangements to add a little "at- 
mosphere". Dad rebelled and. 
Instead, the two of them chat- 
ted cheerfully about not argu- 
ing — which Granada in- 
cluded in the film. 

During the reception. Gra- 
nada wanted to film Dad prac- 
tising his speech and admit- 


ting to an attack of nerves. He 
protested he was not nervous 
at all but shrugged his 
shoulders and, like the extro- 
vert he is, put oaaperfor- 
man ce for the camera. 

Although not real, the film 
did reflect truthfully the 
relationship between my 
Gather and stepmother, and 
everyone felt comfortable 
with the final result. 

However, you are right 
about one thing: none of us 
can now watch documenta- 
ries In a spirit of Innocence. 
Lynn Parry-Wood. 

Cbeadle Hulme, 

Cheshire. 


Columnist amuses spectators on the march 


M ARK Steel's column on 
the countryside march 
(Sod oft; you rustics, March 3) 
was refreshing after the cap- 
doffing that swept over 
politicians and foe media. 

The voting affiliations of 
marchers given in the same 
issue of the Guardian say it 
alL Although many rural 
voters supported Labour last 
May only 7 per cent of those 

marching did. The values foe 
marchers are defending are 
not "countryside" values but 
privilege, property and greed. 

At the first opportunity 
they hay for blood. Next time it 
may not be Just the fox's. 

Rob Ferguson. 

University of Warwick. 

C ONGRATULATIONS to 
Mark SteeL I go along with 
his view of the countryside 
march. But file real problem is 
that, whereas previous 


governments felt quite able to 
ignore marches by the likes of 
the min ers and CND, this 
“Labour” government is 
about to cave in on foe 
hunting of foxes. 

John AsbwelL 
Eastleigh, Hampshire. 

ft A Y family has formed for 
I V I generations in 
Hampshire. But my husband 
and I were forced to leave the 
farm my fether and 
grandfather had farmed. This 
arose because, when my 
fether (who was a tenant) died, 
the owner would not let my 
husband and I continue. This 
was despite the feet that 
because of my Gather’s 
advanced age, my husband 
and I had had sole 
responsibility for the farm for 
20 years. 

The demise of the 
countryside is due to foe 


annex a tion of small farms by 
landowners and agribusiness. 

Medium- to small-sized 
farms are the backbone of the 
countryside. Their farmers 
are involved In all aspects of 
country life. They employ 
more agricultural workers, 
and help keep local schools, 
churches and shops going 
because they live in the 
villages. 

Eileen Guy. 

Bath. 


weekend? I thought I saw 
file former Tory cabinet, 
including Michael Heseltine, 
marching in support of added 
subsidies to an already highly 
subsidised and uncompetitive 
tradional industry. 

Arthur Scargfih that you 
should live to see this hour. 
Andrew Wood. 

London. 


Back to schools 

IN accordance with Chris 
I Woodhead’s view that good 
headteachers should not have 
to discuss their plans "with 
outsiders for whom they may 
have very little respect” 
(Schools chief urges radical 
shake-up. March 3). he would 
do wen to abolish Ofeted 

rather than LEAs, thereby 
saving both teachers and 
headteachers much unneces- 
sary aggravation. 

PatD’Arcy. 

Malmesbury. Wiltshire. 

I READ with great concern 
I Chris Woodhead’s sugges- 
tion that LEAs should cease to 
be involved with most schools. 
The education of children 
with special educational 
needs, such as deafness and 
visual impairment, is cur- 
rently supported by LEA 
specialist services. Ofeted in- 
spectors have highlighted the 
excellence of this support It 
does not make economic sense 
for individual schools to pro- 
vide this expensive support — 

as has already been shown by 
the failure to do so by some ■ 
grant maintained schools. 
What does Chris Woodhead 
imagine will become of these 
children’s education without 
LEAs to provide for them? 
Paul A Simpson. 

Oxford. 


Lessing writes 

■HAVE not at any time, not 
I even by Implication, said 
that I was thinking of leaving 
HarperCqUIns (Murdoch 
authors in revolt, February 
28). When asked if I was going 
to leave, I said that when you 
are very angry it is a bad time 
to make decisions. I think that 
Rupert Murdoch has behaved 
shamefully. 

Doris Lessing. 

London. 


Please include a full postal 
address. We may edit letters. 
The Country Diary can be found 
on Page 14 


On sex, money and a new 
look at the Old Testament 


I") OY Hattersley (Endpiece, 
IlMarch 2) is as guilty of 
taking the Old Testament out 
ofcontextasthe 
fundamentalists he decries. 
The prohibition on charging 
interest on loans to the poor (as 
he quotes correctly) has no 
application to building society 
accounts or commercial debts 
undertaken as a matter of 
choice. What Moses forbade 
was m a kin g a profit from 
people who had to borrow or 
starve. Jesus went further 
“Lend without expecting any 
return” (Luke 635). 

Old Testament law also laid 
down that all debts should be 
cancelled every seven years, 
regardless of ability to pay. Mr 
Hattersley may be surprised 
that, following this pattern, 
thousand of Christians, many 
evangelical, are supporting 
foe Jubilee 2000 campaign for 
the cancellation of unpayable 
debts owed by poor countries 
to Western financial 
institutions. 

Katherine Murray. 

High Wycombe, Bucks. 


DOY Hattersley is right to 
11 draw attention to the 
inconsistencies and biblical 
partial sightedness of those he 
castigates as “the daft old men 
of Northumberland". Many of 
us would like to see more 
attention given by the Church 
to financial ethics. 

The implications for today 
of the biblical teaching about 
sexuality and usury can 
hardly be understood by 
quoting texts. The House of 
Bishops' report. Issues in 
Human Sexuality, gives some 
valuable guidance on how to 
approach scripture which Mr 
Hattersley and the "daft old 
men" might note. 

They stress the need to ask 
what a text meant to those for 
whom it was first written; to 
ask how Jesus might see foe 
issues; and to be aware of our 
own experience and how we 
are influenced by 
contemporary culture, which 
can assist and obscure our 
understanding. 

Rev Peter H F Duncan. 

York. 
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Henry Steele Commager 


In search of 


a usable past 



OTH AT home in 
the United States 
and abroad. Henry 
) Steele C-ommager. 

who has died aged 

95, was one of American histo- 
ry’s most successful ambassa- 
dors. From the publication in 
1930 of the famo us text The 
American Republic, written 
with Samuel Eliot Moriscm, 
"Morison and Commager” be- 
came the first authority for 
generations of students wher- 
ever American history was 
studied. 

Always eager for the chal- 
lenge of a broad canvas. It was 
chara cteristic that he wrote 
his share of this book In his 
twenties. Through many revi- 
sions, the work kept the quali- 
ties of vitality and enthusiasm 
which Commager himself 
never seemed to lose. He was 
convinced of the importance of 
transmitting the messages cf 
history to the young, and thus 
his first embassy was to the 
students of his own country 
throughout much of his own 
long lifetime. 

Commager, who was of Dan- 
ish- American descent, was 
bom in Pittsburgh, educated at 
the University of Chicago 
where he took his bachelor's 
degree in 1923, and pursued 
further studies in Cop enhag en. 
He was a natural optimist but 
his historical message was 
fraught with warnings of dan- 
ger American liberties had to 
be fought for again and again, 
most often against enemi es 
within the republic. An essen- 
tially Jeffersonian type of dem- 
ocrat, be believed, for example, 
that Alexander Hamilton 
never “understood America. " 

His ambassadorship devel- 
oped in a more literal sense 
during his many visits to 
Europe and particularly to 
B ritain- He first went to Cam- 
bridge during a dark period of 
the war, and returned as Pitt 
Professor for 194647. 

His erudition. Irresistible cu- 
riosity and fascination with 
esoteric knowledge combined 
with a comfortable adaptation 
to the manne risms of fiie com- 
mon room, made him at home 
at Peterhouse, where the circle 
included Herbert Butterfield, 
M M Postan and Denis Brogan; 
fiie college later elected him to 
an honorary fellowship. He 
was also the first historian of 
the US to receive an honorary 
degree from Cambridge, 

Commager went to Oxford 
as Hannsworth Professor in 
1952-53, and in the mid-1960s 
visited University College Lon- 
don as Commonwealth Fund 


lecturer. He also held visiting 
professorships at Copenhagen 
and Uppsala, later becoming a 
trustee of the American Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. There 
were many other visiting pro- 
fessorships, but Commager 
cherished the association with 
Cambridge, and bought a 
house, which he named Am- 
herst (after his American instt- 
tntian) in a nearby village. 

His public services included 
a period as a US delegate to 
Unesco, and another as an 
advisor to the US Office of War 
Information. He may have be- 
lieved in the original virtues of 
the constitutio n, but he was far 
from satisfied with American 
politics, and served as vice 
president ctf the Nation al Com- 
mittee for an Effective Con- 
gress. The American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, of which 
he was a member, awarded 
him its gold medal for history 
in 1972. 

A passionate defender of in- 
dividual rights and ocaft min 
freedom, he thundered defi- 
ance against the depredations 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy, 

in 1954 publishing his defence 


He was a natural 
optimist, but 
his historical 
message was 
fraught with 
warnings of danger 


of liberty of expression in /free- 
dom, Loyalty and Dissent; he 
later received the Sidney Hill- 
man Award for lifetime ser- 
vices to civiL liberties. 

A crucial part of Cotnma- 
ger’s career, from 1939 to 1956, 
was spent at Colombia Univer- 
sity, where his association 
with Allan Nevins led to Amer- 
ica: Story of a Free People in 
1943. American history was at 
its height at Columbia during 
these years. In 1956, however, 
Commager left New York to 
teach at Amherst College, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he remained 
for file rest of his life, his vast 
library growing by visible 
accretions. 

His first original study, a bi- 
ography. Theodore Parker. 
about the New England 
reformer and anti-slavery cam- 
paigner, appeared in 1936. The 
choice of subject — there was 
an unmistakable sense of per- 
sonal identification — was im- 


pelled by Com maser’s moral 
commitment. America, for an 


its imperfections, was human- 
ity’s best hope and must be 

saved from its internal ene- 
mies — most of all from slav- 
ery and Its legacy of racism. 

By 1950 Commager was 
ready with nnnrtM»r broad can- 
vas, his major study cf The 
American Mind, which he 
traced from 1880 to the mid- 
20th century- The enterprise 
was bold. But was there an 
American mind? Perhaps the 
idea had seemed plausible 
when looking at America as it 
was in 1880. (Incidentally, 
Henry James’s novel. The 
American, set In 1888, had 
characterised “the American 
type".) The opening appeared 
t riumphal ict - “Nothing in all 
history had succeeded like 
America. »n>i every American 
knew it” 

That one felt, was always 
how it ought to have been, 
♦houg h he promptly acknowl- 
edged that it extended only to 
white Americans. Commager 
had committed lifwiEPTf to a 
concept which was already be- 
ginning to appear archaic — as 
did his repeated personifica- 
tion of “the American" — but 
did Americans of different 
classes, races, regions and reli- 
gions (not to mention lan- 
guages) all share In the 

narH final memory, tho camp 

national ideals? 

The period posed painful 
rhMiiftngas both to Commager’ s 
natural optimism «riri his con- 
cept of a unified national sense 
of identity. AH too soon he 
noted with a twinge of disap- 
pointment that the great mate- 
rial changes since the 1890s 
had not embraced comparable 
ehang pR in intellectual outlook 
or national character. He de- 
plored — even resented — 
much of the architecture that 
disfigured the 1890s, particu- 
larly file work of men who 
relied on European originals. 
And with the advance of the 
20th century, the Depression 
had damaged national confi- 
dence in the ftmdamen tally be- 
neficent character of the econ- 


omy; by mid-century, as he 
was writing The American 
Mind, Commager saw little 
sign of improvement In popu- 
lar taste; generations of mass 
education had foiled to pro- 
duce a population discemably 
more intelligent or better in- 
formed than their 19th-century 
forebears. American society, 
he observed, had become ur- 
ban without becoming urbane; 
crime, the divorce rate, perse- 
cution of dissidents, and the 



C o mm a g er ... an authority for generations of students of American his tory mchab. blackburn 


relentless drive to conformity, 
were all symptoms of a mod- 
ram malaise which Commager 


reoorded with pained, some- 
times, angry candour. This 
was not a bald celebration of 
progress; yet much had been 
gained, and recovery was al- 
ways possible, always within, 
the nation's powers — as the 
New Deal and the war effort 
had shown. 


A S A SURVEY of 
American develop- 
ment, the book was 
replete with erudi- 
tion, fluently de- 
ployed in chapters on sociol- 
ogy, economics, literature, 
religion, a new political 
science, the emergence of 
sociological jurisprudence, 
education, architecture and 
popular taste. As a remarkably 
comprehensive single volume, 
it still deserves to be read, 
partly for its humanity and the 
range of easily presented infor- 
mation, partly as a record of 
what had gone wrong in the 
eyes of a man of Commager’s 
generally buoyant disposition, 
an American liberal with a 
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passionate belief that the best 
America could produce could 
and should be all Americans’ 
inheritance. 

After addressing hirrtneif to 
the jurisprudence of file 19th- 
century judge Joseph Story, 
and other matters including 
immi gration, civil liberties 
(again) and racial equality, 
Commager turned to the con- 
cept of history. The Search for 
a Usable Past (1967) summed 
up his view in Its title. Justifi- 
cation for the study of history 
was to be found in its utility in 
the present Americans needed 
a past they could use for be- 
neficent purposes. The doc- 
trine was consistent with his 
own pragmatically American 
temperament but was not, per- 
haps, a view that could easily 
have explained all of his own 
deep historical curiosity (or 
satisfactorily justified archae- 
ology at ancient history). And 
presumably other nations had 
equally good reasons for 
searching out tbeir usable 
pasts. 

He soon began looking fur- 
ther back, however, and In 
1977 published his study of the 
American enlightenment, The 
Empire of Reason. Commager’s 
optimism now became retro- 
spective: the thesis, sustained 
by his usual enthusiasm and 
erudition, was simple — a little 
too simple for the complexity 
of the subject Europe imag- 


ined the Enl ighfanment , Amer- 
ica enacted it His documenta- 
tion was extenstve. but it pro- 
ceeded from a more unified 
concept of the "Enlighten- 
ment” ttian historians were 
then discovering; and compar- 
ative history calls for more 
than comparatives of celebra- 
tion or disapproval The book, 
perhaps, suffered by compari- 
son with Henry May’s more 
differentiated analysis which 
appeared about the same time, 
and with Porter and Teich’s 
volume of essays a few years 
later. But there Is as much in- 
formation to be gained from 
The Empire of Reason, as from 
ah Commager’s books. 

Twice happily married, he 
adored his firs t w i f e, Evan, and 
lived a long, engaged and fruit- 
ful life. So for as it is given to 
historians to exert intellectual 
influence, he most be credited 
with more than most in bis 
own lifetime, and generous 
and benign influence at that 
Known, but only to intimates, 
as "Felix”, Henry Steele Com- 
mager signed himself to all 
others only as ‘•Commager." 
Perhaps he sensed that he had 
earned a peerage; and perhaps 
he bad. 


MikeSeabrook 



in 

Grub Street 


JR Pole 


Henry Steele Commager. histo- 
rian, bom October 25, 1902; died 
March 2, 1998 


Birthdays 


Victoria Barnsley, pub- 
lisher, 44; Michael Barrett 
(“Shakin’ Stevens”), rock 
singer, 50; Glen Baxter, car- 
toonist, 54; Nicholas Cole- 
ridge, publisher and writer, 
41; Kenny Dalglish, football 
manager, 47; Jan Garbarek, 
saxophonist. 51; Harvey 
Goldsmith, impressario, 52; 
Bernard Haitink, conductor 
and musical director, 69: 
Patsy Kensit, actress, 30; 
Francis King, author and 
critic, 75; Ralph Kirshbaom. 


cellist. 52; Tvan Lewis. 
Labour MP, 31; Miriam Ma- 
keba, singer, 67; Sir Patrick 
Moore, astronomer, 75; 
Paula Prentiss, actress, 59; 
Wendy Dagworthy Prew, 
fashion designer, 48; Irina 
Ratushlnskaya, former 
Soviet dissident and poet, 44; 
Chris Rea. rock guitarist. 47; 
Don RendelL saxophonist, 
72; Alan Sillitoe, playwright 
and novelist. 70; Peter Skel- 
lem. composer and sincer, 
51. 


S OME people are not 
famous even for is 
minutes yet bav .® 
more talent and ment 
than most household names. 
Mike Seabrook. who has died 
suddenly aged 4^ was an un- 
feshionable, un wired up free- 
lance outside literary circles 
and indifferent to them. He 
was the biographer of the 
modernist composer Peter 
Maxwell Davis and later this 
year his life of another com- 
poser, Sir Richard Rodney 
Bennett will appear. 

Without being homosexual 
himself, he wrote four highly 
sympathetic novels published 
by Gay Men’s Press. They 
were written because Mike, a 
fierce political radical, was in 
deep sympathy with gays as a 
long slighted minority. He 
also co-edited, with such 
people as Peter Alllss and 
Tom Graveney, collections of 
essays on cricket golf, rugby 
and horse racing with cheer- 
ful titles like One over Par 
and Fine Glances. 

But he was other thin gs be- 
fore he started to write. Hav- 
ing read law at Exeter Univer- 
sity he grew bored with it and 
took instead the exams for 
Greek and Latin, which he 
had come to love at Watford 
Grammar School, and 
emerged with a ghostly first 
rnurits equivalent to a first 
but of course, not formally 
awarded as a degree. 

This was typical of his way- 
ward nature. If he had been 
sensible be would have taken 
the first in law available to 
him and become a rich barris- 
ter. but there was never less 
of a careerist or calculator. 
Instead he joined the police 
force, served quite happily for 
three years, found it rather 
limiting and left After 12 
years of computer editing, the 
first book he produced. Cop- 
pers. was a sympathetic, 
highly readable account of 
the force, neither expose nor 
eulogy. 

Over 10 years he wrote or 
edited 12 books as well as 
doing all the spare computer 
work available. Mike would 
work a 12-hour day and pro- 
duce as many as 10,006 words 
in that time. 

His knowledge of music 
was profound and his taste in 
it refined. For someone who 
didn't really like Elgar, he in- 
stinctively centred on the In- 
troduction and Allegro for 
Strings as one of the great 
compositions of the century. 
He was a rare unaffected ad- 
mirer of the avant-garde; 
something fitting his political 
radicalism. A passionate 
cricket follower (he had um- 
pired at minor counties level), 
he grew disgusted with the 
brutalisation of the game — 
the sledging and over 
competitiveness. 


invariably hard-up and ta- 
variably good humoured.be 
balanced in his “JJ 

business of pleasing 
_ the composers blo fT®~ 
phies - with pleasing : to In* 
— the anthologies — though 

they are delightful, far; 

above the perfunctory norai 
of so much sports writing. 
He had real talents as an edi- 
tor and seeker of talents, 
having the cheek to get work 
out of the likes of GeorgeVv 
Higgins, John Updike, fje-’ 
derlc Raphael. Bill 
and Michael Brearley which 
he would have scorned to do 
in networking his. own 
career. „ _ ’ 

Dislike of both British Tory , 
politics and Europhobia took 
him abroad for several yews 
to live in the Jura. He s pok e • 
idiomatic French and Iowa 
French culture and people. He • 
eventually returned to Nor- 
folk where he had spent much 
of his life, first at Sher- 
ingham, latterly Just outside 
Norwich. 

With his gifts, mathemati- 
cal and linguistic, and his ex- ■ 
pert interests, musical and 
sporting, Mike Seabrook with 
a little calculation and self- 
promotion and some alert- 
ness among the bestowers of 
media favours, could have be- 
come a national personality. 
As it was he went on working . 



Seabrook: passions pursued 


absurd hours, refused to 
worry about his health (he 
was badly overweight), went 
on being the loving husband 
of Perviz and friend to a circle 
of people he cared for. 

It wasn’t a fulfilled life on 
the Vanity Fair scale of val- 
ues. He was a non-celeb living 
Grub Street style, working 
too bard on too many small- 
turnover commissions. But 
with a mind genuinely above ' 
celebrity, a profound culture, 
passions pursued and feasted 
upon, be gave the glib phase 
“free spirit" meaning. 


Edward Pearce 


Michael Seabrook, writer, bom 
March 3, 1950: died February 18, 
1998 


Letters 


Rose Gowler writes: In the 
lingo of the music hail: "What 
a performance". Some years 
ago at a Christmas show for 
pensioners at People’s Palace 
(Tower Hamlets), top of the 
bill was Davy Kaye (obituary, 
February xx). From where I 
was sitting 1 saw the rest of 
the performers standing In 
the wings watching his act. 
The applause from his fellow 
entertainers was as warm and 
heartfelt as that of the old folk 
in the audience. 


A Country Diary 


NORTH NORFOLK: The 
balmy south-west winds made 
the afternoon feel more like 
May. But the birds were in a 
defiantly winter mood. As we 
walked towards the shore, we 
saw a Hock of small finches 
looping over the shingle sea- 
defences. It was a very tight 
assembly, with the individual 
birds flying as if they were 
connected by elastic. Through 
binoculars they revealed 
themselves as a band of some 
hundred snow buntings, look- 
ing, as they should, like a 
flurry of snowflakes (one of 
their still-surviving local 
names). They put down on the 
shingle and began feeding, 
shuttling amongst the tide- 
wrack and last year's dead 


vegetation. So good was their 
camouflage against the stony 
beach that they were quite 
Invisible to the naked eye. A 
few of the males were already 
in their full black-and-white 
breeding plumage, but most or 
the flock could best be de- 
scribed as tortoiseshell, in 
chequered mixtures of varying 
amounts of dark grey, chest- 
nut-brown, ochre and white, 
which flickered like a kaleido- 
scope when they flew up 
together. A few hundred yards 
off shore, looking mostly 
snow-white themselves 
against the leaden waves, was 
a scatter of red -throated 
divers, with their chfrpily up 
turned bills. At dusk we 
reached Holkham, where I'd 


heard of extraordinary gather- 
ings of pink-feet geese. Sure 
enough perhaps 10.000 were 
massing on the grazing 
marshes before flying to roost 
Their skirting calls became 
more and more excited as new 
bauds winged In to join them. 
Then suddenly they rose, peal- 
mg off towards the north and 
seeming like a grey blizzard 
against the dark pines. I 
remembered Alda Leopold's el- 
egy to the migration of Ameri- 
can geese; “In this annual bar- 
ter of rood for light and winter 
warmth for summer solitude, 
tne whole continent receives 
as a net profit a wild poem 
mopped from the murky skies 
upon the muds of March”. 

RICHARD MARE}' 


Mark Burgess writes: 
Pluck (obituary, Jaruia 
taught me at Fa mham < 
mar School in the i960! 
we used to rag him uni 
folly about his claimed £ 
ship with Leonard Bern 
which I now discover 1 
shame was true. We i 
him Noel (no ‘1" — tee 
but he took it all in good 
He would threaten to br 
with a broken violin 
called Jeremiah. He \ 
say: "Prepare to fee 
wrath of Jeremiah." In 
he only ever beat one 
who had taunted him ov 
supposed kinship with ] 
Dors (nee Bluck). 


Notices 
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S*an ana Nigai. tw 
ham Social Sflrvtcns 

™ r O' aged sa. pn 

day 10UI March ] 
F^and Ho«sa. 44 m 
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CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


A REPORT on Page 9. March 

2. about possible develop- 
ments related to the Hillsbor- 
ough disaster, carried the 
following headline in early 
editions. Blaze fa mili es may 
take soccer club to court. 
There was no fire at Hillsbor- 
ough, where, as the report 
itself said. 96 fans were 
crushed to death. The mistake 
was corrected for the final 
edition to, Hillsborough fam- 
ilies may take soccer dub to 
court. We are extremely sorry 
for this error and the distress 
It caused. 


IN A column on Page 14. yes- 
terday, it was Implied that a 
recent pamphlet written by 
Maurice SaatchJ advanced a 


position because his company 
was in line for work from the 
European Commission. He 
has asked us to point out that 
the pamphlet in question — 
which came out last week — 
was based on a speech made 
at the end of October, 1997, 
before be received any ap- 
proach from the Commission. 
He has made no decision 
about bis response to that 
approach. 


A LETTER to the Editor, 
Page 15. yesterday, asked for 
an. explanation of the simul- 
taneous appearance or the 
Newspaper of the Year line 
in the mastheads of the 
Guardian and the Daily Tele- 
graph. There are two awards 


which canr this title. One is 

Hjf by c Grar “ da ' s What the 
Papers Say. That was won 

!SiV week - for ^ sec °n2 

Ef ^U nn ^ s ’ Guard- 
other “ one °f the 
Press Gazette British Press 

AwanJs. That was won last 
ye^ by the Daily Te l egra ^ 1 
The new Press Gazette 

tomorrow 3 re anaou nced 


It is the policy of the CuardUm 
to correct errors as soon as 
Readers may coniaa 
of the Readers’^. 
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Justice by 
roulette wheel 



The Full Monty has grossed 
$209m so far. But one of the 
actors has been paid just 
£13,500. How come? 

Dan Glaister reports 

Howto 
perfect 
the art 
of 

making 

invisible 

profits 



S you rush to the 
video store to 
buy The Full 
Monty the most 
successful 
ritlsh movie 
yet. spare a thought for the 
poor actors involved. Stripped 
of the dignity of their labour. 
forced to get their kit off for 
money the serious thespians 
involved in what is emerging 
as one of the most profitable 
01ms ever made anywhere, 
are still struggling to make 
ends met There was actor 
Steve Huison at the launch of 
the video package, bemoaning 
his lot "It’s that time of the 
year you've got to break up the 
soil and get your potatoes in. 
It's all shout growing your 
own veg and saving money, 
you know. I’d be a fool if I 
didn't try to save money" 

What can Huison be dunk- 
ing of? Was be deploying a 
Chancey Garden eresque 

metaphor in memory of Peter 


Sellers's performance In Being 
There, to illustrate the 
ephemeral nature of fam* and 
the movies? Or was be com- 
plaining that he was skint? 
Asked about the benefits of 
appearing in such a monmnet- 
tal blockbuster; asked how 
much his life had changed, HuL 
son went Into beauty queen 
contestant mode: Tve had a 
good time over the past six 
months." he said. *Tve gone on. 
a lot of tree trips and Tve met 
lots of interesting people. 
There are a lot of pluses and it's 
nice to be involved in some- 
thing that's done ao well" 

Is that it, Steve? Is that all it 
means, free trips and getting to 
meet interesting people? A key 
player; he was paid a the 
Equity basic for a film role 
21£00 per week. Not bad, but 
not Demi Moore’s $12 minion, 
or Bruce Willis’s customary 
$20 million. Fbr the nine-week 
shoot Huison has received just 
£13.500. The Full Monty with a 
budget of $&5 million has. at 
latest count, taken $209 million 
(£126.7 minion) worldwide, yet 
Huison is not rich, contrary to 
what many think. "Even my 
girlfriend's daughter gets 
tapped up for money at school 
now which isn't very pleas- 
ant," said Huison. “There’s an 
sorts of rumours. I don't 
believe anything until I see it 
in my hand." 

He must surely be due a 
share of the take. In recogni- 
tion of his hard graft The 
Elm's guilt-stricken producers 
have come to the same conclu- 
sion. A trust fund has been set 
up to pay a percentage of prof- 


its to cast and crew over and 
above their flat fee. So Hin- 
son's financial future should 
be secure: 

But is it? A simple income 
versus expenditure calcula- 
tion would lead to the conclu- 
sion that The Full Monty is a 
goldmine But as Huison 
would say don't believe it 
until you see it in your hand. 
Profit is not necessarily what 
the big studios want to see. 
Kudos, glory Oscars, yes; but 
profit well, profit can be 
tricky. Once a film goes into 
profit everybody wants a cut 
the tsrman , the agents, the 
managers, the stars, the direc- 
tor. But if it makes a loss .. . 

Take Forrest Gump. The 
film about the idiot savant 
with the ho mili es about 
chocolates was a huge hit 
which this week's Variety(l) 
reveals to be the fifth highest 
grossing film ever In the 
United States, with takings of 
$329.7 million. But in spite of 
an astounding box-office per- 
formance, Forrest Gump 
never made' a profit, poor 
chump. But perhaps Forrest 
Gump was smarter than he 
made out. Perhaps Forrest 
Gump realised that if he got 
into profit, he'd have to start 
paying people. 

•All the money goes to the 
distributors, the exhibitors, 
the overheads," says Neil 
McCartney editor of Screen 
Finance. “The Hollywood stu- 
dios are basically distribution 
arms with a bit of production 
attached. They deliberately 
set things up so distribution 
swallows up the money" 

Film finance is an arcane 
parallel universe of — as the 
jargon of the trade puts it. 
house nuts and back-ends. 
For an average $35 million 


movie, $18 million will go on 
prints of the movie and adver- 
tising (P&A) costs incurred by 
distributors to market their 
product Then there is the 
“house nut", the cut of the 
box-office taken by the 
exhibitors — the cinema own- 
ers. In Britain the house nut is 
higher than in the US. at 
around 40 per centfSQ. How- 
ever; the rates vary from film 
to film, and from exhibitor to 
exhibitor With a big Ameri- 
can movie, such as Titanic or 
Fbrrest Gump, the “house 
not" will be lower because 
exhibitors desperately want to 
show the film. 

With a low-budget British 
fiiny The Full Monty, for 
example, the “house nut" will 
be higher as exhibitors 
demand a higher proportion 


The Full Monty; left, is the 
most successful British 
movie yet, but Steve Huison 
(middle of the three actors) 
is struggling to makp ends 
meek Hugh Grant took a 
fiat fee of £62,500 for Four 
Weddings And A Funeral, 
but his co-star cleaned up 
£1.6 milli on by opting for a 
percentage. Alec Guinness 
made more from Star Wars 
than all his other movies 
put together; but the 
Titanic (right, in 
production) only stayed 
afloat because the director 
waived his fee and share of 
the profits 


of the box-office takings to 
show a film they judge (or bet) 
will not attract audiences. 

Distributors. exhibitors, 
marketing the costs can 
mount up. adding to the flat 
payments for film, actors, 
crew and directors. So how 
does the lowly actor director; 
or whoever; cash in on an 
unexpected success, the mini- 
mum budget no-hoper that 
goes on to conquer Hollywood 
and garner Oscar nomina- 
tions? The answer is the 
“back-end”. 

The back-end is jargon for 
the percentage of profits. In 
Hollywood, tiie bigger your 
name, the bigger your back- 
end. Hie little people will find 
it very difficult to negotiate a 
back-end: they only come 
with status. Huison, on £1,500 
per week. Is lucky to have a 
retrospective back-end. But 
then, perhaps he shouldn’t 
moan. Money is the least of it 
The Full Monty should at least 
guarantee that Huison gets 
more work in the fixture, roles 
for which he can command 
far far more than £1.500 per 
week. Who knows, for his next 
project, be may even get a 
back-end up front 
Film history is littered with 
good actors and actresses who 
failed to negotiate a back-end; 
there are also a lucky astute 
few who made sure they got 
one. Harrison Ford, a rookie 
carpenter-turned -actor made 
his debut in a preposterous 
piece of gothic sci-fi called 
Star Wars. Fbrd was paid 
$ 1,000 per week for the two- 
and-a-haif month shoot, plus 
0.25 per cent of the film's net 
profits. Not bad, but not great 
Old stager Alec Guinness was 
slightly cannier Fbr appear- 
ing in the sa m e film he agreed 
to take 2 per cent of gross roy- 
alties. Sir Alec now claims 
that he has earned more from 


playing the Jedi. Obi-Wan- 
Kenobi, than fbr all his other 
film roles put together 

There was a similar tale in 
Four Weddings And A 
Funeral, the most successful 
British film before The Full 
Monty Hugh Grant was paid a 
fiat fee of £62.500 for his work. 
His co-star Andie MacDowefi. 
took a profit share, which 
brought her earnings to £ 1.6 
million. PolyGram took pity 
on Grant's plight and made 
him a gift of £350.000 of the 
£130 million the dm took. 
Aah. 

Polygram’s largesse may 
wen be echoed by 20th Cen- 
tury Fox. the Murdoch-owned 
studio behind both Titanic 
and The Full Monty Titanic 
hit a bit of a problem mid-pro- 
duction. As the mo6t expen- 
sive movie yet threatened to 
become rather more expen- 
sive than anyone had expected 
the skipper of tbe ship made a 
sacrifice. Director James 
Cameron waived his fee and 
his share of the profits to keep 
the project afloat. This week 
Titanic became the first film 


to take $1 billion at the box 
office, so Cameron can expect 
a bonus. Cameron is now a hot 
property and the studio will 
be keen to keep him happy He 
can expect a discreet bonus, 
possibly in keeping with the 
$1 million due to the film’s two 
young stars, Kate Winslet and 
Leonardo DiCapria 

Ultimately fibn-malclng Is a 
bumbling experience even for 
the greatest of egos. The 
industry has its own dynamic 
and its own system of account- 
ing that involves Invisible 
profits and faceless corpora- 
tions. There’s no branch of 
accounting as impenetrable 
studio spokespersons will 
gloat over box office receipts; 
stars — or their agents — will 
boast of the multi-million dol- 
lar deals that have been signed 
by for mega movies. 

But the figures in terms of 
who gets what remain secret 
Lindsay Law; president of Fbx 
sea rchlig ht, the division of 
20th Century Fax behind The 
Full Monty says: “We wouldn't 
want our competitors to know; 
like Warner Brothers wouldn't 


disclose either" The $3<M0 
million spent on P&A for The 
Full Monty worldwide will 
remain a secret but no doubt 
it dwarfs its budget and dents 
the myth of the film made for 
peanuts. Ditto the S110-130 
million spent on P&A for 
Titanic, a hidden cost not 
included in the mammoth bud- 
get 

The Full Monty's unex- 
pected financial success will 
ensure that it remains in 
profit no matter bow much is 
spent on advertising. Rupert 
Murdoch recently claimed^ 
that Titanic would make $100 
min i nn dollars profit Mur- 
doch and Cameron might be in 
on tbe figures, but you can bet 
the ticket-buyers never will be. 


Sources: (1J AC Neilsen EDI and 
Variety. (2} Screen Finance (3) 
Wall Street Journal. Feb 15 1998 
Graphics sources: Financial 
Times Screen Finance: survey by 
Goldman Sachs. 

Graphics: Steve VUliera. 
Research: Matt Keating. 

Dan Glaister is trie Guardian^ arts 
correspondent 
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Watchdog fines Britannic 


Rupert Jones 


RITANNIC Assur- 
ance is the latest 
big-name Arm to 
be hit with a six- 
□gure fine as regu- 
lators intensify their crack- 
down on companies guilty erf 
pensions mis -selling. 

The Birmingham-based in- : 
surance group was ordered 
yesterday to pay £525.000 plus 
£125.000 costs — equalling the 
record penalty imposed on fel- 
low insurer London & Man- 
chester Assurance on Janu- 
ary 28. 

The Personal Investment I 
Authority, which issued the | 
fine, said the company had 
admitted a number of failures 1 
linked to mis- selling, includ- 1 
Ing not complying with guid- 
ance from the regulators and 1 
not tracking down investors l 
who may have been given bad i 
pensions advice. 

Yesterday's announcement 
means the PIA has netted l 
nearly £3 million in fines ; 
relating to the scandal. 
Nearly 50 Arms have been I 
fined since the end of 1995, ! 


ssuroneei 


High Court bains two more 
Barings Bank executives 
from holding directorships 


f THE BMUER UB 
START SflVIMGTD 
t/HOURMES 
Ik THE BETTER j 


Julia Finch 


*JPwo more senior execu- 
I ttves who held top Jobs 


’MS?', 


■ ttves who held top Jobs 
at Barings Bank, which col- 
lapsed In 1995 after rogue 
trader Nick Leeson ran up 
losses of £830 million In 
Singapore, have been dis- 
qualified from acting as 
company directors. 


Peter Norris, who as chief 
executive of Barings invest- 
ment banking operation 
was Leeson’s ultimate boss, 
was banned from running a 
company for four years. 
Barings’ former group trea- 
surer, Tony Hawes, was dis- 
qualified for five years. 

The two latest disqualifi- 
cations mean five former 
top Barings managers- have 


been banned from being di- 
rectors. They were ob- 
tained at the High Court by' 
the president of the Board 
of Trade, Margaret Beckett 

Two weeks ago, Mary 
Walz, Barings’ former head 
of equity products and the 
bank’s ex-head of treasury. 
Ian WnpkfTiK, were disquali- 
fied for two years and five 
years respectively. 

Last summer former 
bank director George Mac- 
lean was banned from hold- 
ing directorships for four 
years on the grounds of 
serious Incompetence. 

In 1996, Ms Walz had un- 


with penalties ranging from 
£500 to six-figure sums. Some 
1,600 Arms are taking part in 
the mis-selling review. 

The income the PIA has 
received from fines is so sub- 
stantial that this year it 
not had to increase its mem- 
bers' fees. 

PIA staff who visited Bri- 
tannic in January 1997 found 
that it bad not been tracking 
down some of its affected cus- 
tomers and had failed to iden- 


tify all of its most urgent 
cases. 

"These failures were af- 
fected by weaknesses in pro- 
ject planning and inadequa- 
cies in the level of resources 
to support these aspects of the 
pensions review project at 
that tune," the watchdog con- 
cluded. 

“They started inventing 
their own criteria for the 
review,” a spokeswoman said. 

Britannic is one of 41 firms 


named and ahamud for their 
part in the £4 bQlion awanHai, 
which is said to have affected 
more than two million people. 
Many were wrongly per- 
suaded to leave their lucra- 
tive company pension 
schemes and take out per- 
sonal contracts instead. 

Latest figures on the pro- 
gress firms are making in 
compensating victims show 
Britannic had completed 
51 per cent of its 18,600 cases. 


The company is valued at 
£2.3 billion and has 125 
branches. It is the latest In a 
string of firms to be punished 
in recent months. Others in- 
clude financial adviser net- 
works DBS Financial Man- 
agement, Countrywide 
Independent and M&E Net- 
work, and insurers Friends 
Provident and Albany Life. 

Brian Shaw, Britannic’s 
chief executive, said the 
breaches related to events 


I prior to January 1997. The 
: PIA was satisfied that steps 
htui been tafrwn to put the 
problems right and the com- 
< pany met an end-of-year dead- 
line for sorting out its most 
urgent cases, he added. 

“We had not got everything 
j in place at that time. The PIA 
agrees that is historic and we 
have got everything in place 
I now. Customers' Interests are 
being met and targets are 
being achieved.” 


Tete-a-tete . . . Scott McNealy of Sun Microsystems and Janies Barksdale of Netscape confer during a senate hearing as their rival Bill Gates (left) looks on photograph: larry downing 


Bill Gates denies bully-boy tactics 


Mark Tran In New York 


B ill gates, testify- 
ing on Capitol Hill 
for the first time, 
yesterday came out 
fighting in his defence of Mi- 
crosoft against accusations 
that the computer software 
group threatens competition 
and innovation. 

”1 can say without hesita- 
tion that it is not, nor has It 
ever been the intention of my 
company to turn the informa- 
tion superhighway into a toll 
road,” the Microsoft chair- 
man said. 

“in any case, the beauty of 
the Internet is that it cannot 


be controlled or dominated. It 
is a creative. living 
medium.” 

Shedding his usual brash 
persona for an earnest and 
respectful attitude, Mr Gates 
told a packed hearing of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
that Microsoft "does not have 
monopoly power in the busi- 
ness of developing and licens- 
ing of computer operating 
systems”. 

Mr Gates denied that it was 
ever Microsoft’s intention to 
use its dominance of operat- 
ing systems, where it holds 
an 86 per cent market share, 
to gain control of the 
Internet 

Not only was Mr Gates ap- 


c l can say without hesitation that it is 
not my company’s intention to turn 
the superhighway into a toll road 9 

Bill Gates in his Capitol H3H testimony 


pearing before a congressio- 
nal committee for the first 
time, It was also one of the 
few times that Mr Gates was 
sitting at the same table as 
some of his fiercest competi- 
tors: James Barksdale, chair- 
man of Netscape, the Internet 
browser company, and Scott 
McNealy, chairman of Sun 
Microsystems. Both are 
suing Microsoft 
Mr Gates' Washington visit 
comes as his company is 


being put on the defensive by 
complaints from competitors 
that Microsoft uses unfair 
business practices. Microsoft 
has also been sued by the 
Justice Department for alleg- 
edly breaking a 1995 anti- 
trust agreement by requiring 
personal-computer makers to 
distribute Microsoft's Inter- 
net browser as a condition 
for licensing Windows 95. 
The department is consider- 
ing whether to launch a 


broader anti-trust suit Mr i 
Barksdale upstaged Mr Gates 
when he asked for a show of 
hands from the audience as 
to how many of them used 
the Windows operating sys- 
tem. When almost all indi- 
cated that they did, Mr 
Barksdale turned to the sena- 
tors and said: “That is a 
monopoly." 

Netscape, maker of the 
Navigator Internet browser, 
has accused Microsoft of the 
same charges as the Justice 
Department Mr Barksdale 
argued that as a monopolist 
Microsoft had to play by a 
different set of rules. It could 
not he said, use its monopoly 
power to gain advantage in 


another market. “It must be 
held accountable for its 
action in trying to intimidate 
PC manufacturers." 

Mr McNealy said: "Micro- 
soft has a monopoly position 
that they could use to lever- 
age their way into banking, 
newspapers, cable and broad- 
casting, Internet service pro- 
viders and databases 
browsers. You name it" 

Mr Gates compared Micro- 
soft to IBM. apparently un- 
challengeable in its heyday 
in the 1970s. But. because of 
competition and innovation, 
IBM’s position was under- 
mined. Microsoft's apparent 
dominance was similarly 
ephemeral. 


Battle of egos fear 
over Energy Group 


Halifax dashes hopes of 
£4bn windfall for investors 


Cefla Weston 
Industrial Correspondent 


T HE multi-billion -pound 
tug-of-war for owner- 
ship of British power 
company Energy Group 
showed no sign of slackening 
yesterday as the two Ameri- 
can utilities continued to top 
each other's bids. 

Texas Utilities increased its 
bid yesterday to 840p a share, 
valuing Energy Group at 
£4.5 billion and topping 
PacifiCorp's bid on Monday of 
820p. That offer was in res- 
ponse to a 8l0p bid from 
Texas. 

But PacifiCorp made clear 
the fight was far from over, 
saying details of its latest 
counter-bid would be an- 
nounced in due course. 

The rival companies also 
sought to underpin their posi- 
tions through buying stakes 
Ln Energy Group. PacifiCorp 
secured 8.8 per cent before 
renewed bidding pushed the 
price up, Texas Utilities an- , 

nounced last night it had i 
spent si billion (£800 million) I 


buying 13.9 per cent of Energy 
Group shares, after securing 
US regulatory clearance to 
purchase stock. 

A fund management organi- 
sation operated by financier 
George Soros also had to de- 
clare its interest in Energy 
Group when it increased its 
stake to 1.26 per cent 

The bids battle is beginning 
to worry City analysts, who 
said that the higher the price 
went above 800 p. the harder it 
was to justify. 

Concern was also growing 
about tbe conduct of the Ener- 
gy Group board, which has 
endorsed three successive 
and competing offers, and 
was described by one com- 
mentator as “looking like 
they’re along for the ride". 

Another analyst said: 
"There's a danger that this 
turns into a battle of egos 
rather than a battle of busi- 
ness logic.” 

The high profile of the take- 
over contest may also make it 
difflcuil for politicians and 
regulatory authorities to 
ignore. 

PacifiCorp gained UK regu- 


latory approval for a bid last 
December and on February 3 
made an agreed offer of 765p 
per share. US regulators also 
agreed to a bid, conditional 
on the sale of two Arizona 
coal mines owned by Pea- 
body, Energy Group's coal 
business. 

Texas, however, will have 
to publish its offer document 
before it can enter official ne- 
gotiations to secure full regu- 
latory approval. 

Professor Stephen Little- 
child, the electricity industry 
watchdog, is expected to issue 
i a consultation document in 
i tbe next few days specifying 
what undertakings he 
requires on access to finan- 
cial information and mea- 
sures to riilgfence the assets 
of Energy Goup's regulated 
business. Eastern Electricity. 

• Electricity generator 
National Power yesterday an- 
nounced price cuts of 
£130 million for 1998. made 
possible by lower coal prices 
that, if passed on In fulL could 
mean annual savings of £12 
per domestic user and £65 j 
each for business customers. 


Teresa Hunter 


H OPES of a £4 billion 
windfall for Halifax’s 
4 million investors 
were dashed yesterday when 
the bank announced a more 
modest £1 billion purchase of 
its shares. 

The Halifax, which has 
been sitting on excess capital 
estimated at £4 billion since 
its June flotation, had previ- 
ously indicated it might fol- 
low the Woolwich lead by opt- 
ing for a special dividend. 

Instead, it yesterday began 
the process of buying 4 per 
cent of its shares. This will 
increase the returns to inves- 
tors over the longer term as it 
increases the value of the re- 
maining shares as well as 
raising dividend payments — 
but reduces hope of an instant 
payout 

While the Halifax an- 
nounced a 15 per cent rise ln 
pre-tax profits to £1.6 billion, 
customers left the institution 
In droves following its stock 
market debut The bank cap- 
tured £11.6 billion of new 


mortgages, but a rash of 
redemptions saw its net lend- 
ing collapse to 6 per cent of 
the overall market, compared 
with around 15 per cent 'in a 
typical year. 

The Halifax warned that 
the housing market would 
remain flat next year, and 
that competition for mortgage 
business would intensify. 

The bank fared even worse 
on the savings front as Inves- 
tors withdrew £615 million 
more than they deposited in 
the first net outflow of funds 
in its history. 

The buy-back decision 
comes in the wake of the 
bank's failure to find a suit- 
able acquisition in the UK 
Chief executive Mike Black- 
burn said UK companies were 
too expensive: "If you pay too 
high a price yoo will repent at 
your leisure." 

Chairman John Foulds in- 
dicated that the former build- 
ing society had now turned 
its attention to Europe. He 
said: 'Tt is likely that the 
Halifax will move into Europe 
but it's got to be on a worth- 
while scale and at a sensible 


price. This is a very long 
game of chess.” 

Attempts to diversify the 
business through organic 
growth proved slower than 
anticipated, largely due to the 
high costs of establishing new 
operations. 

The bulk of profits contin- 
ued to flow from its core sav- 
ings and mortgage business, 
up 19 per cent to £1.3 billion. 

Insurance profits grew by Just 
2 per cent to £142 million, 
from other consumer lending 
by 8 per cent to £42 million, 
while the Treasury operation 
saw profits plunge bv 15 per 
cent to £77 million. 

The returns from the long- 
term investment products 
grew by 180 per cent to 
£129 million following the ac- 
quisition of Clerical MedicaL 
Overall restructuring of the 
business led to the loss of 
2,000 Jobs. 

The 4 million small share- 
holders remaining out of the 
7 million at flotation will ben- 
efit from a I7.5p ordinary 
dividend to be paid in May, 
! worth £57.75p to the typical 
i shareholder. 



Notebook 


successfully sued the bank 
for a £500.000 bonus she 
claimed she was entitled to. 

Mr Hopkins was one of 
the few Barings executives 
to emerge with any credit 
after the Leeson scandal. 
He told regulators that he 
repeatedly warned the 
hank that Leeson’s trading 
was dangerous, but that his 
concerns were ignored. His 
assertions were supported 
by the finding s of regula- 
tors in Singapore. 

The DU is still pursuing 
ac*4nn« to have five other 
former Barings executives 
banned as directors. 


Rich pickings at. 

the high table 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 



T HE four million Halifax 
shareholders who hung 
on to their stock after the 
group's transfer to the stock 
market are being well 
rewarded. They have already 
seen a 25 per cent capital gain 
on their shares thanks to the 
boom ln the financial sector 
or the BTSE. The company is 
paying a first-year dividend 
of I7.5p per share, equal to 
£57.75 for the average small 
shareholder. It is promising 
more wealth to come in the 
months ahead with a share 
buyback worth £1 billion. 

If the Halifax had stayed in 
the mutual sector, these bene- 
fits could arguably have been 
shared with members 
through higher returns on 
savings and cheaper mort- 
gages, but that is another de- 
bate. In terms of profits Hali- 
fax sits on the high table in 
UK finan ce with a 15 per cent 
gain in a year of transition, 
which is better than NatWest 
and Barclays, but does not 
match up to the high quality 
Lloyds TSB performance. In 
cost terms the Halifax, which 
has a much simpler business, 
remains the leader of the 
pack with a 40.8 per cent cost- 
income ratio. 

That said, the Halifax has 
problems ahead as its seeks to 
establish itself as a full ser- 
vice consumer bank. Firstly, 
it remains essentially a mort- 
gage bank with 80 per cent of 
profits coming from this 
source. Although there are in- 
dications that the banc- 
assurance business is becom- 
ing more important since the 
Clerical Medical absorption, 
this is a slaw process. 
Secondly, the 1997 results fol- 
low a relatively buoyant 
period in the housing market 
All the indications are that 
1998 will be heavier going 
with a slower economy, the 
rise in mortgage rates and the 
increase in competition. 

The 70 or so remaining mu- 
tuals have sought to take ad- 
vantage of their status to offer 
better deals and at the mar- 
gins can start to chip away at 
Halifax dominance. As impor- 
tant, the banks, notably 
Lloyds TSB (with the Chelten- 
ham & Gloucester franchise), 
have shown they are quite 
skilful in this area. Then 
there are the newcomers from 
Tesco to Virgin with their 
challenge in the money arena 
from savings products to pen- 
sions. The advent of the indi- 
vidual savings account could 
Intensify this. As a pic the 
Halifax will have a tougher 
time justifying its existence. 


for genuine campaigning 

reporting. It ^ 
fortunate that Granada choke 
to take on Marks & Spencer 
over the issue of child labour 
in Morocco. The use of child 
labour, wherever it occurs, is 
a vile practice and that is why 
the International Labour 
Organisation has been 
wheeled into action to try to 
produce a convention to 
stamp it out 

But among all the compa- 
nies which sell goods on Brit- 
ain's high streets, including 
such US interlopers as Gap. 
M&S has one of the best re- 
cords on labour conditions in 
the factories of its suppliers. 
Moreover, while other compa- 
nies source abroad on price 
alone from as far away as 
Vietnam, M&S has largely 
been responsible for the sur- 
vival of an active UK textile 
and clothing industry. It still 
sources 76 per cent of its 
goods in the UK (worth about 
£5.3 blflion in the last finan- 
cial year) ensuring in effect 
that Britain's trade deficit in 
this area is negligible. 

Its response to the discov- 
ery of a labelling and produc- 
tion problem at one of its sup- 
pliers — focused on in the 
Granada programme — was 
not to cut and run, but to im- 
prove tight standards. Fac- 
tories producing the St 
Michael brand, are now 
required to produce exclu- 
sively for M&S so there is no 
mix-up. And employees in the 
overseas plants are required 
to be provided with similar 
facilities to those in the UK — 
with a minimum working age 
of 15 years old. When there 
are so many targets to attack, 
it is a shame that Granada 
went for the wrong one. 
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Granada slip 

T HE Granada World in 
Action programme is a 
beacon for investigative 
Jo urna lism in a television In- 
dustry which has come to be- 
lieve that the fly-on-the-wall 
documentary is a substitute 



Union fights derecognition 
move by security company 
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Seumas Milne 
Labour Editor 


T HE country's largest secu- 
rity firm has said it plans 
to derecognise the Amalgam- 
ated Engineering and Electri- 
cal Union next month, just as 
the Government prepares to fi- 
nalise proposals for a right to 

lininn rannoniH.. — T. 


the grounds that only a minor- 
ity' of the new firm's 4,400 em- 
Ptoyees are AEEU members. 

The union counters thm ft 
has onfy ever represented the 
skilled workers who instal and 
maintain security intruder 
systems — - such as burglar 
ajarais, closed circuit telerrt- 

a3ar “s — and 
feat it has a dear majority of 

Uie 1.500 <Wlrritu 
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yiutJuoiUH lor a ngnt to foar it 
muon recognition wherefore th? 1 adear majority of 

th^haffaworkforcewanteT 
The AEEU has called an to- ™?T° ye £ by ^ firm. 
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— created out of threp Labour's 

businesses at the end of Lst a right to 
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year and owned by the US con- 
glomerate Tyco. 


The union said last nigh t it orkforce " amongst 

was confident that itTSm! must secure SS 
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TOURIST RATES - BANK SPi ■ T 


Australia 2.3S 
Austria 20.44 
Belgium 59.98 
Canada 2.277 
Cyprus 0.852 
Denmark 11.14 
Finland 8.90 
Franc* 9.723 


Germany 2.905 
Greece 461.87 


Malaysia &05 
Malta 0.63S 
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Ireland 1 172 Zealand 2.72 


Ireland 1 172 

Israel 5.90 
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Singapore £.80 
South Africa 7 JO 
Spain 244.33 
Sweden I2.ee ' 
Swtertand 2.349 
Turkey 385.480 
USA 1.609 
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tcxiay’s first round of 
a heavyweight court 
fight in London 

JL?.w IN ?v. Promoter 
k could not have stapAH 
- -Letter. In 
today America’s No 1 hi JJ? 
weight, Don King and in S' 

Britain and Europe. Frank 
Warren. Face to face fra 
IJeh Court hearing, two of 
^ost powerful men* ff 

The top referee Mills Lane a 
£S?*£rip in Reno. N^tda. 
would be tempted to shout “i 
want agood clean fight. defend 
yourself at all times^owftet's 

m* 5L£ |! ’ J r ud 6e in Court 
60 today, Mr Justice Light- 
'S^* may take a more matter- 
of-fact approach. 

He wUl hear representa- 
tions from counsel for the two 
men as King begins his action 
against Warren, his former 
business partner, over an 
agreement which broke down 
in acrimony three months 
ago. 

King claims he is owed mil- 
lions erf pounds and is entitled 
to a share of all profits made 
from fighters promoted by 
Warren, such as the World 
Boxing Association feather- 
weight champion Naseem 
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Racing 


Jockey Club 
close book on 
T op Cees case 


Happier times . . . the days when the top promoters Frank Warren, left, and Don King could be found sharing the same table 


Hamed and the WBA super- 
middleweight champion Joe 
Calzaghe. 

To heighten media aware- 
ness of the case. King, 
through his London solicitors 
Bird and Bird, has employed 
a public-relations company. 
Since Warren, on going to 
New York to stage Hamed's 
December 19 contest against 
Kevin Kelley, bad announced 
that he was there “to screw 
King and knock him out of 
boxing”, the reaction of King 
may have been predictable. 

In a number of leaks King's 
intentions have been made 


PHOTOGRAPH TOM JENKINS 


known. "The aim is not to hurt 
the boxers but to hit Warren 
financially. It could cast him 
tens of millions." an insider 
said. The combined legal costs 
are already estimated to be 
more than £1 million. 

Warren and King had a 
loose working arrangement 
dating back to 1985 and It was 
made permanent by a three- 
year deal signed in 1994. Ac- 
cording to Warren, the deal 
soured when King could not 
produce shows and television 
dates for his chief attraction, 
Hamed. and it was then that 
Warren independently negoti- 


ated a deal for the Sheffield 
fighter to appear on the 
American cable-TV network 
Home Box Office. 

King, who is likely to give 
evidence in court, claimed 
Warren had signed an exten- 
sion to their promotional deal 
and had no right to exclude 
him from the proceeds. War- 
ren will counter by claiming 
that King falsified that partic- 
ular contract and that the 
American promoter is not 
only trying to deny him mil- 
lions of dollars but has short- 
changed fighters under his 
promotional banner. 


In a recent disclosure, Mike 
Tyson said King owed him $30 
million (about £18 million). 
Now the former International 
Boxing Federation feather- 
weight champion Tran John- 
son is alleging that King paid 
him only $ 200,000 of the SI mil- 
lion Warren provided for the 
American’s pan in the unifica- 
tion world-title fight with 
Hamed in February 1997. 

Hie two court protagonists 
have other worries. King, mi- 
nus Tyson, is fighting for his 
promotional life and laces a 
retrial in New York next 
month which could result in 


his imprisonment; be faces 
charge erf making a fraudulent 
insurance claim against 
Lloyd’s of London. Meanwhile 
Warren and his Sports Net- 
work Europe company are 
under investigation for alleged 
Vat irregularities. 

Mr Justice Lightman will 
also consider an application 
from King for a committal 
order against Warren for fail 
ing to comply with a court 
order to release details of his 
bank accounts. 

Yesterday Warren said: 1 
know I am in the right and 
will fight him all the way." 
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Sweet Lonl 
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Organ Recital 
01 Hotter (nb) 
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Cattty Hang 
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Executive Design 
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Cl .70, CUD. Dual F: Cl. 70. CSf: C3.41, f*fc 
Trouwauta- 

4JO; 1 , PLAY QAMES»LHarrpy( 12-1 L2, 

pwr Da 1 9-4 Jt Fftv). 3, Thn Cniiut Man 
10-4 Jl FArrt 5ran.9L7.(fiL«s].T«a-C11^0 
rLSD. Cl -8a Dual F: CT1.40. CSF: £35.84. Wte 
Flaming Mrade. Sleazdy. 
OUADPOTrCW PLACEPOT: £15 JO. 

UNGHELD 

2.10: 1, HARK. Mr I MonQdn (0-2 Few): 2. 
B«sioBBfo(7-1i;3»<Wel Arab 15 
ran. 5. 2K. (G L Moore). Tote; CL30: £3JG. 
S2M. E250 Duai F. £29.10. CSF. E3446 
TrtcasC E212A4. Trio; £3850. 

2401 1, mrsnCAL. A McCarthy l-lj: ft 

Mb Bane* (fi-li. ft TamariM njpar (7-4 
FM 0 ran. Md. thd. (Mre L ShjMrai Tiro 

54.10; ci jo. earn, ci.io. Dual f. cmea 

C6F:£3271 TrtaClim. 

2.101 1, *OWB MKHT SAT, D UeKwarn 
(3-1); 2. Kshbury L^and (IS-ljr 3, So- 
Hfta n-2 Favi. 6 ran. (M Jotwstonf T«« - 
G3.S7, C1.7tt 53-00 Dual F; £730. CSF- 
CS*>t7. 

2taOl 1. HERR TBQQBL .1 Oumn «0-2- 
Fav); Z. Cnbmans CtMKft (5-1 1 : ft Pofcar 

School (25-1 L It nUL fit 10. IDr j Srargrllr 
Toffi.£7W.I2.«Q.nJ«J £54Q.0ualF:a.«. 


CSF; £2503. Tricasc £480 19. Trio; 1334.70 
4.10: 1. PHILOSOPHIC; A McCarthy (6-4 
Favi: 2, HtaMttr 4rf Faaa (20-1): ft Rytag 
Coloara (12-TV » ran. (Mrs L Jewett). Tote: 
22.GO. C1.10. £3.00. (3j0. OF: n03 60. CSF: 
£37.78. Tnesst E2EC3B Tno: £292.60. 

4 Mi i, WITHOUT FB t P iP ft A Clark 
(0-11. ft Antad (11-4 Favr. ft IBn Skya 
(6-U. 6 ran. UL 3 (j FHich-Heyea). Tots: 
£10-20; El^a El JO. £200 DF. £12.40 CSF: 
E32J3. 

QUAD POT: £18 M. PLACCPQTt£S4 JO. 

CATTERiCK 

2JOQ4 it SPRBiQRELD RHYME, Ut S 
Duraclt(50-1). ft Dawn Tb* Yard ( 1 1-Sj: ft 
JMy Beweiad (100-11. 6-C Fav Alcalali 11 
ran. 1.3. (S QoUnqBi. Tote ES5.TO Cl 4 SO. 
£1.60. £6.10. Dud F. E7S.S0 CSF. £277.98 
Tricast £22.415. 96. Trio; £Z343Q 
SJOi 1, COOHT KAMMISia. P Camerry 

(6-4 Favp s, Te-Oay Tp-tey (5-2): ft 
Ante Affair i9-1). 10 ran. 19. 7 |F Mur- 
phy). Tote - C3.CO. £1.10. SI. 10. £3.70. Dual F: 
C3S6 CSF: £5.71. Trie: C10J0 
3-OOr 1, ROYAL CRIMSON, R CarrlDy 
16-1 ft H-meewhlnj.n I&-- j( Fav); ft 
lrot Try (5-2 Jt Fan. 9 ran 6. 16. IU 
Hammond}. Tots CIO J3; Cl £0. £2 JO. £1 JO. 


DF: £34 JO. CSF. E25 J1 Trio- £23.60. NR: 
Fryup Satellite 

3- 30? 1, CMBHE’S PfHDft Richard 
Guest (7-2 Fa«): ft R*jal Heed (16-1); ft 
Crm uJ boo cram 116-1). 16 ran. 9. 16. 
(Mrs & Smltti). Tola: £3.70. £1.60, £4.60. 
E3.90 Dual F. £78 JO. CSF- -E60J2. Tricatc 
£778.13. Tno: £272Ja NR; T&utston LdOy. 
4JOOi 4, WHAT JIM WANTS, R MeOraLh 
f7-2 Fpv): ft Cypraa Amro (0-Z|: ft 
AntaafarC-ll. IT ran. 2t dtsL (J O'Neill) 
Tota* £5.70. £2 30 E2.00.Ci. 70. Duai F: £7.90 
CSF- £16.59. Tricast £100.38. Trkr E17.70. 
NR- Arrogant Hair. . Gate Ahead. Recruit- 
ment Thirty Below. 

4- 30; 1, PMHCe OF SAWTft R Gamtty 
(2-1 Favi- ft KBdnanmy CaeVo (3-1): ft 
Mom P ag eant i5-ZI 6 ran. M Hammono 
Tota. £2. BO. M.7D. Cl. IQ DF. C350 CSF. 
£ 6.11 

ftOOi 1, PFTStSai HOUSE, T Hogg 
Hi-4); ft AMby (32-1); ft Own at Holly 
(50-1). 7-4 Fav NoshinannlWn. 9 ran. (G 
Moora). Tota- £4 50; £1.10. £7.40. £9.80 OF- 
ciooc csF- cei.ie. w E34.ro. nr-. 
Chase The Aca. Easby Btue. Over The Sol- 
way. Tell Ue Another. NoshinannlWn Un- 
iahed Isl r&sqiu lifted and placed lasL 
OUADPOn £3 71 PLACBNJT: £16.90. 
JACKPOT: ft! won. nO.B55J2 carry-ewer. 


Wolverhampton (AW) 


TDHY PALEY 


TOP FOTM 


1.50 

Braining 

Buwwmiy 

:.to 

230 

Ambxfunas 

LadyRacheJ 

?40 

2.50 

Ortolan (nap) 

C-Hany 

3.10 

320 

Classy Cteo 

ChnA 

3.40 

350 

BardonESIBoy 

Plan For Proa 

4.10 

4.20 

Stag For Me 

hdan SpleraJou- 

4 45 

455 

PaMcagote Jo 

BafrmtnUgtrt 

Ctoal, 


AI -weather. Rbresand track fc ft- harried, ol jusl under lm with nn-ln of 380yds. Sham 
bends. 

Going; Standard * Denotes Witters • Too form rated 
Draw; No advantage 

Long (H i tw i n traw E ara : Chnwtt 13.20 1 -5 Drier Girl (4J?n 6 Moore. £ Sussex 178 mles. 
Mystttal Bodge (4.20) M D&k. Co Dutton \62 mBes. CaudfBo G.50I Ms N Dutfiett Denm 
160 mOes 

Sewn day wfeners: 2.50 taltan Syraphcw 
BTnkerBd tat time: 3.50 Oueen's Pageant: 410 Precisely. Good For You. Vtaontt: 2.20 
Fayra. 

FiQisd6 in bradefe alter horse's nam daiote days shea last outing. J Jumps. 


^ 5Q CAPRfCOflN MATOaf STAKES (IMV T) 


' 1m 100yds £3.729 (9 (fedaiad) 


10 t 

117. 

Jill 

415* 

5A 

80 

71* 

■ ID 

■ fit 


• (i4|Fflna. 8-9-1? 8 

rttM (Ml) MMA««n- 4-9-7 8 Lrota — 

SanTOD Sew 4-9-7 .. . . J FroStt — 

0045-2 »— lift CH LnO Nmnmw 3-6-8 ■ Ryan #90 

fr W v cita M* a(Za7)KtoAaf i-M J F “ 

53- 5tr— i l ta— i n (IM) 14 Bet j-6-8 .. If 

47 lady J«z (7) t Kansan 3-s-j _ Branch 

05 Srort(7)Slr M hesa® 3-8-3 . 

Spring Bramrd Men 3-8- 3 . 

!>i bwvran 5-3 Snacra Ftaranor. — i traJvJaz. 7-1 Snan 8-1 kyettPrnte 12-1 SaiwBefczn. 
ft (jWMf 


— dm Uad (7) — 


o MAIDEN STAKE (DfV 2) 

4(41/ 1 m 1 00yds £3.713 (8 decfaredi 


lri-324 Faya TO J Maim 4-9 


TO- 

M 


(1^Ja**Y 4-4-r 


IflyJfWdtep 4-9-r 
l (141)0 Lite 3-6-t- - . 


_ /P 2 )CL«W« 

50TO M rH^jroyig) o Lrtkil > 8 -fl 


45 

TO 


- 8 

_ ..^J 


6 Dnaa* — 


I ttwnNm .t-s- r 

Jl))lvn- 3-14-3 T 

_ 11-10 Adrians *-1 F*mi (r f btf bn kpwt h*n 8-1 Bawg Btf 12-1 Udf Rft»eL 20-1 
>*»» Maoi^a. HrroBym UN 


2 50 aribcuum,ngstakes 


r 7f £2.285 tU declared) 


1 r5i 

Z ffi 

10 
«CI 
snii 
6 K* 
70l 
Ifl 

»a 

11001 


i SyapTOry (7) (CD) P F-™ 4 - 9- 1 
of 7)<DlJE«r ‘ " 


rn*n 


71131 

»0V5 Ortolan (7)(D| 

10321)4 ttarire Mate (ti) (CO) 03an 5-^-1' 

•1DI48 HtollOW(7)(ra)N . 

00400- IHtTolfcitt23)(q(Bf)PMn|tiy4-M 
<KVM toTOnfTIJNUlnntaiM-: _ 

0-0535 C-ftany pi) TOOK Ntartwu -1-8-7 . 

60-a 1 yoBo»8«oTOi(26j(aij t ivdf-^r . . 

OOTO Larftan fc*Z) S uoJb, 5-B-r. n 

00310- fjrfn i (7S) CT ItaPftlMif 5 - 6-4 

0(HXD tsBrSmstoi HD (fti CftvaMura &e«i 5-7-12 L 

5-2 Aten Sritfonr ^ Dte rflt) 5 - 1 Caodto 7-1 Theaie Uagk. JM V« To Wn. C-ttary. 10-1 


a 

« l£U - 

Jfntag 67 

DewaUMom 88 

— S Brmee 

- . am a 84 

.... F Lynwpso 

.. . .8 


g 20 TAURUS CONDfTiONS STAKES 


Hit 
2)3- 
3(h 
4 Mi 
SO 
6 lS 
7r5( 


n\ £4.902 (7 declared) 

60531- QrMritCBHICDI'rl Urridf-^-t .... 
FW0-3 PriBca ffiht8a(27)LuOHwftioJmC-iM ... 
OTO tak)*t16a(B))MisirtulttS-0-« - _ 
350-4 Mig fa fl (.■ f J 

‘ I(1l)(qjbj6ta0)-FH> 


VByan 78 
J F Byw H 
. fi Carter 75 
J Tato 82 


. bMP C ote 3-8-6 .. C , 

117-35 Ctasay Cteo p) P Etans .'-? r A McCartfey a 

_ 7 -4 Che*L 7-2 Chssy Cfcn i3-2 rir»* pi life 7-1 fttr. 8-t Sheup ftoumv 10-1 


g gQ^ OP-aiiRE GALVAfjfSEBS HMD-iCAP 


,6 f 

2hi 

sm 

4rt 

16 

6 M 

7f3i 

SI* 

SR 


' lm if 79yds £6.80e 19 dectaisdi 

00000- CMtTORUriy(IH|(C)JElh.-6-llHI .. . . 

14232 Plan For Prom [4) Min ear 4- 'MO 

5540-4 TmhpQ HflO Inter >0-10 

0T41 -6 &tt Shod fill (Q E Afc*n 6-9-10 

0053-2 Qawaft tagMvt pi) JSpea°T 4-8-9 . 

Wtv BurWlOIBoyCL4)(Cn)fBr)9ttatuyO-9-r _. 

210361 SoaaTOnnfCO)BHo»«faa1>>tr„._ 

#Wfl 


<11411 Fata! Tot 


Hisraodra 5-8-7. 


0 Pros M 

Dm 1 Mmm*80 

6 Cater B 

. S taadro 0 
S Dram * 84 

J Stock SB 

fSSW s 


63-034 Parprtal UgU (13) (tan J J umn .s-B-i . L nufanli > 82 

-2 Pur Fa Pitrii 4-t Sncri. Samri*. '3-2 cueen'i Papeare. 8-1 ’taso. 10-1 9a aw « Boa. 

Failed lo Hi 


Q AQUARIUS SELLING HANDICAP 3YO 


"51 £1.830 (10 declared! 

VI 04i«Sm8taHfBt)flnJE«9-; TUDatos 76 

2(9* 1«HXI Baectnnad test (37) TO? Ktaw* >1 - LChmuck* 80 

SO 6-MOT 0rief6fct(Z7)(9)&l Mwte(r-t' , S Santon * 88 

4J) ff' 03' Sta8KrHa(21)fnj)Rt»*rd»jd5-Tl _ IM 88 

5 nCn 4t*4 kAaiSckakirpi)Bi«Ai^1l - . ._ . t Lmta PI •» 

Bill uMI5 VfMtiairiatft(42]UDcttE-ij .. A Ctortt 66 

7iffi COCO- Preccdy (lit? JfflmnM FKorttt* — 

8(Si fed SOM far Yob ( 1410 IWUEM" J total* 84 

96 Mte taper ktaBBcfl^ Jan FNh^-Ui .... — E Bartbni* 85 

HliJ a««4 tattaw(7)PE<tob7-iO A McCarthy (9* 82 

BtttoE 7-4 Idm Soteim 9-! Fa lie --I Leri tal. 8- 1 tjrnH, 12-1 Sws fkat, 14-1 tarimoM 
Otna. 16-1 Sw* bwst 


4.55 


GBAIHI FRJJES’ HANDHJftP 

1m4f £4.065(7 declared) 


L'>iUirinjw4-4-Uj . , ... StadnAN 

P Rstalefo (7) U 

L Cbantadr 67 

. . TWflMM 86 

- A McCarfty (5) ffi 

- 6 Barms 80 

Joam Badger (7) — 

tattaE 0-4 PabEpNc Jo. >2 Bair a> L^ht >T fcf»n fuirtM 8-1 Bke Hopper. 13-1 Sfctey The 

linn. 3-1 ftohft iantniD 


0*412 taSntnl 

5531 -5 AeatagftijSiurfcra«4 
0-3631 tataswfc JO pi) |CtH P '-’upiun 'S-t 
500-34 (Untaer Qoest (718) J ter fi-u-J 
40-464 BhcBcnnr(11)UL&iir 4-^-r, . .. . 
3-5355 Stan Tto JGtac? ffi fi tan 4-7-W . 
OOOMfioMcCano*B®Ci¥A*^-lO .. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


.bans 


la Funs 


lewtiJ 


J Hearer 
Staotan 
LOdM 
E Carta 
GDufSsfcJ 
SMB* 


» ??& n 

« 341 t: 

22 157 2114 

2 2S, 

35 IBS 148 

140 137 


-IMS 
4’:;4 
■71- *2 
<■»« 
-24>ii 
-4(41 


DeaHriCacaw 37 24? IPS -.'4fei 


lrw er, 

W 

An. 

\ 

lad Si 

(tbaAktstoad 


616 

104 

-17979 

MJrimskD 

s 

■£t 

23l3 

*2322 

PDEnns 

.3) 

m 

983 

■44^5 

SsNPmcstt 


ut 

211 

•7^2 

JLEyn 

2F. 

ih? 

1" 1 

♦4B1 

lafitalteaetan 

'A 

$ 

rw 

•2.41 

pwctotmii 

ir 

174 

9E» 

-37 it 


Tony Paley 


T he Jockey Club has 
sought to put an end to 
the Top Cees affair with 
the widely expected an- 
nouncement that they will 
not be re-opening the case. 

After considering the issues 
raised by the libel action 
brought by Jack and Lynda 
Ramsden and Kieren Fallon 
against Mirror Group News- 
papers, the stewards ruled 
there are “no grounds" for a 
further inquiry. 

But it emphasised that in 
future a new protocol, to be 
introduced from the start of 
the Flat turf season, will 
make it easier to re-open in- 
quiries under the non-triers' 
rule when offenders risk 
stiffer penalties. 

The stewards also pledged 
to continue to issue private 
letters to licensed individuals 
and found “no evidence of 
misconduct" among its stew- 
ards' secretaries. 

Jockey Club executive di- 
rector Christopher Foster 
said: "The stewards have 
carefully considered all the 
relevant matters raised by the 
libel action. The case put the 
episode under detailed and 
very public scrutiny and the 
stewards do not believe there 
is any merit in further inves- 
tigating events which took 
place nearly three years ago." 

The Ramsdens, together 
with Fhllon. successfully sued 
MGN over an editorial In The 
Sporting Life that claimed 
they had conspired to deceive 
the public by not trying to 
win the Swafiham Handicap 
In which Top Cees had fin- 
ished fifth in April 1995. 

It was published a day after 
Top Cees won the Chester 
Cup by five lengths at 6-1 the ' 
following month. During the 


Chepstow 


TONY PALET 


19-day bearing, it was 
revealed for the first time that 
Fallon, though cleared by a 
stewards' inquiry that fol- 
lowed the Swafiham, had 
received a warning letter 
from the Disciplinary 
Committee. 

Such letters are issued 
when the Jockey Club be- 
lieves that riders are in dan- 
ger of breaching the rules of 
racing and will continue to be 
used, but they will not be 
made public. 

Malcolm Wallace, director 
of regulation, said: "Having 
taken legal advice we decided 
not to make the letters public, 
because to do so would be un- 
fair when the person con- 
cerned has not been found in 
breach of any rule. These let- 
ters are intended to prevent 
breaches of the rules and are 
a part of an educational pro- 
cess aimed at maintaining 
and improving standards. 

"The public is not disad- 
vantaged because the individ- 
ual concerned has not been 
found in any breach of any 
rule.” 

The Jockey Club also con- 
sidered allegations made in 
court by Lynda Ramsden that 
her stable was being "witch- 
hunted” but an internal 
Jockey Club inquiry has es- 
tablished that there is no evi- 
dence of misconduct by any 
stewards' secretary. 

Pre-race dope testing of 
runners is likely to be Intro- 
duced as soon as the technol- 
ogy becomes widely available, 
according to the Jockey 
Club's senior veterinarian. 

Around 10 per cent of run- 
ners are currently post-race 
tested but Peter Webbon. the 
Jockey Club's chief veteri- 
nary advisor, said: “There are 
some very strong arguments 
for testing runners before 
rather than after they race.” 


TOP FORM 


Oban 

WssOndee 
Music Therapy 
BiMato 
Poucher 
Sailer’s Realm 


Oban 

Beyond Ow Roach 
Music Therapy 
Tocboy 

Matamf Cuba 
Sadler's Redo 


— vied undutattii course, nearly 2m rauKJ with 250yds run-in. 

Going: Heavy 7.30am KSPKTlOfi. * Denotes Miriters • Top farm rated 
Long cfistance fraud tens; BnVdale 13.40) 4 Suwnnp (4 45) L Ungo. Dumfries 281 mites. 
Sewn day wimerc 3 40 Bractontieaffi 
Bfinksred tat time; None. lAsonxt None 


2 0 StEAT EXPECTATIONS CHASE 


'2m 3f 110yds £7.306 (4 declared) 

103« Elite Ha (34) J GAm 8-11-1? 

.112-4 Dtoon (*ra (D) ktas H Knipm 8— i t-ij 

S3-14 tuna* Mggtoftoic BUM s-i i-t 

3-221P ttoaHsrt pi) tiWtam: 6-11-0 

5-4 Otw. 2-1 McfcmMfOTt 3-1 Gfcftf tfc J2-1 One Wort 


PIU 89 

J CafloytoM 

6 Bratar 88 

■r S buck 76 


2^0POACHER'S SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE 


2m 110yds £2,234 (18 declared) 

0-F3J& tlstatt HwarehJW TO TON Kan*e 12-ir-iO 

i22o* tata mm mufo 4-it-io - — - 

5-5636 tayondOar ta* (ft) « AHodjcs 10-11-8 - 

MtotetoP^TOJ tier* 7-1 1-5 ... 


210 

*11 

212 

*13 

ZM 

215 

2!6 

*17 

218 


iXKOt NbBtorY Hataa P6) (Sp Nevta 7 

53-PSF msHagtacfc (W) C) BLteaeflm iO-ii-s . 

3TO.W UrttataMat (1141 Hras 9-1 7-3 — 

*“if3r Btattn(B4q TO CUcCar 11-11-3. 

&S> 0ytonlTOfM)CBf)R.l**K &-lv« .. .. 

>2rt UfikSarm (16) J teuton 8-1&-13 

' itMWflW 

WTOKBB 
R*P3Z)CJ 
(34) R Eater E 


10523/ 

sites 1 

6Q52rt . 

062363 MtaraTsBaefl J»W Off 6-1 0-12 

36020 Mert Mnw (36) (u)K Ban) 3-10-10 
3000N GatottyCaneanfrP32)CJane6-i0-: 

562210 Coftrnitool MR Enter 8-10-5 

KttS Staltataymucininio-IM ... I 

0i*-4v» Brito BwiaaVwttB . _» 

43M CadanyEarih (41) b dans- .lores 4-10-1 

OTTO Ufc(37)RUe6-10-0 _ K 

P-P006 UdyPtnftran(1B|N5nrD 9-10-0 

BetBnff 0-2 Ucs Orefce 6-1 Beiong Of Radi 7-1 Unstas Itatan AtaWs 6usi 


A ItioraW BE 
. APHeCw* 88 
.. B ttanmriy *90 
.. RJatano* 86 
Ita E J torn 67 

J Fraat 82 

. . -TJaria — 
Buy Lnta (3} BS 
.. D J Barton ffi 

6 Tonnoy 87 

. . B Graane* 88 
. I Sattain (7) — 

V StaQny 88 

MnHCowto — 
H*«a(5 80 
.. X Ahum & 85 
Y S Done* (S 78 
.. M Stand — 
6-1 Mtocri lAmrcfi 


g ^ Q COKEYS WISH M£ CHfiSE 


301 

302 

303 
384 
JOS 
386 
an7 
308 
306 

310 

311 
31* 
313 


'3m £3,745 fi-* declared) 

1-1F13 8tatata»(*l)(D)J6tard0-12-j 

003121 MBtoeTtorapy (88) 1 f<r*i B-n -12 

CJ6-P03 EtaitaCMmr(^ Ita 5 Wifenc 6-11-7 

K>-540 CtobiB ter toptola (27) R 0Tlli(nai-1(r-1i-7 .. 

Jaw ttoteSfcii«r(t1lCta)*5:-ti-7 

•3U340 tfcrakfci 1wr« (18) F lixto 9-1 1 -7 

24L'46 EaffBraeCT IBS) ritan 8-17-7 

3TF/ Fdrimpifl) Ita L Tata 9-11-7 

ttPi tan ltoet6Z)UCoomtie 10-11-7 ... .. . . 

(P3P4- JtagleUiwp9)AJV»Bn9-ll-7 

flP-ras rtritoori qA la HaatanEfe 7-11-7 

3-1225 atatBay(l1)UtsHta<0i[7-ii-; 

M.vrv Brnnal (B3» C EbnTO TO-1 1-2 

sera. F«irtM dm (to NSran a-ii-s 

2-1 MscTHoto . IT-4 Hkmngtan. 6-: (tea B* 1i-2ItaKStaN)B 10-1 EarvEtw^. 16-1 RaU*«sl 


.. S Cam — 
A P HcCor 88 
S DUraugb 70 
JHagmCI) 08 


Mb* H Comte — 

UtoMf - 

8 Poaril 75 

I Ftaton 88 

. to n Stotts (TO -ar 70 

M Stenir 75 


g^0 PRESTIGE NOVICE HURDLE 


401 

402 
483 

404 

405 
400 
«7 
408 


3m £9,690 (8 declared) 

JKKI BrilmBnrni)(CnBUrasfyn<Ml-£ 8 Ftaton ffi 

■ceil/ GatoLtota^piJpq^HwiBMi-* n Drinmody 18 

«4?11 MCsnm)TO6UcCtniMl-6 « Martha 80 

-F1421 Bractcntedb (7) TO Ei Otari 7-11-2. UARtzpnM* 86 

51 B*Hro (IM) u kata* 6-1 t-j 6 Bradhy 80 

MMHint (40) TO E' Itanson 5-n-3 - a Jotraam U 

•am BriatoilSB TO L Lingo 7-11-0 ... - - IMA S 

5571 T«to»tTOMT4p0-11-O . A P may *08 

2-1 Red Cua». 0-t Taro. 8-1 Bsftos. Hacmarr. jC-i 6wl Loaf Mtfpir ErMterteaih, BrkMt 

leiBf&r 


^ 0 HUNTSMAN'S HANDICAP CHASE 


raw 

7417114 


3m £5,061 (B declared) 

Tto Awm BTO IQ TO F 'HaOK 1C>— 11— 13 — .. 

ltamtar(TOTO(W|J6Sort1l>- n -6 

ifZVF DoRUer(tBG|M£rani«»-ii-: 

4F1W JmsAMb ( 42) PRHtttW 8-10-1 1 
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Macari lined up 
for stormy Lane 


David Hopps and Ian Ross 



IGEL SPACEMAN’S 
startling resignation 
as Sheffield United 
manager, only four 
days before their FA Cup 
quarter-final against Coven- 
try City, has brought into 
focus the Jittery financial 
position of clubs afflicted by 
unsuccessful Stock Exchange 
Dotations. 

The timing of Spademan's 
protest ensured a rancorous 
atmosphere at Bramall Lane 
yesterday as United’s chair- 
man Mike McDonald — the 
man who would prefer to be 
mnning Manchester City — 
accused him of buckling 
underpressure. 

McDonald's involvement in 
the enforced selling of five 
first-team players in recent 
months, for a return of 
ra ?. min i nn, has made him 
unpopular with Spackman 
and the fans alike. The chair- 
man threatened to walk out 
on the club himself if he was 
subjected to a supporters' 
backlash during last nighfs 
home league match against 
Ipswich Town. 

Spackman’s impatience 
finally told after he was or- 
dered last Friday to raise an- 
other £1.5 million by a board 
unnerved by a share price 
which, at 37p, Is only a third 
of its record high. 

“I really couldn’t see us go- 
ing any further if we had to 
offload yet more star play- 
ers.” Spackman said last 


ni gh t . "Without ambition on 
both sides I just couldn't see 
the point in carrying on.” 

Lou Macari, whose legal 
battle with Celtic was finally 
resolved last week, is the 
favourite to become United’s 
manager. He may be installed 
on Thursday. 

McDonald, who made his 
fortune with a Lancashire 
scrap-metal business, rub- 
bished Spackman as unable to 
cope once his coach. Willie 
Donachie. joined Joe Royle at 
Manchester City — precisely 
the move the chairman him- 
self has hankered after for the 
past four years. 

"Spackman was never the 
same man once Willie Dona- 
chie left." he said. “When the 
pressure came he couldn’t 
cope with it 

"I was persuaded to give 
him his chance but I was 
never 100 per cent sold on 
him. Today it looks as if t 
have been proved right. By 
going now he has put his own 
self-interest ahead of the club 
and no one could forg iv e 
that.” 

Spackman retorted: “1 
totally refute the chairman's 
suggestion that 1 in some way 
bottled it" He had offered to 
stay on until early next week, 
he said. 

Spackman. who took over 
from Howard Kendall last 
summer, worked without a 
contract. ‘‘We had talked 
about my getting a contract 
during the summer but they 
just seemed happy to let the 
question of that contract drift 


on and on,” he said- United 
have been among the promo- 
tion challengers an season, 
but selling their way into the 
Premiership was a novel 
strategy which the manager 
calculated was doomed to 
failure. 

He almost resigned when 
he was forced to sell Brian 
Deane to Benftca and Jan 
Aage Fjortoft to- Barnsley on 
the same day in January. The 
club’s two leading strikers 
had scored 25 goals between 
them. 

TTpnrjall frail failoH to bring 
United promotion the previ- 
ous season, despite heavy fi- 
nancial backing, and he then 
stepped in to take three of his 
former players — the dread- 
ers Card Tiler and Mitch Ward 
and the abrasive midfielder 
Deal Hutchison — to Everton. 
Vassilis Borbokis. United’s 
Greek full-back, has been the 
subject of a £2 TnfrMnm ap- 
proach from Newcastle United 
and may be the next to go. 

In return, Spackman 
received Graham Smart from 
Bverton, and a further 
£650.000 was spent on Bobby 
Ford and Jon Cullen, midfield- 
ers from Oxford and Hartle- 
pooL In Ford’s case at least, 
Spackman was not exactly 
central to the negotiations. 

If there was annfh**r reason 
why McDonald resented the 
timing of Spackman’s depar- 
ture it was not the disturbance 
to illusory promotion chal- 
lenges or cup runs. Tomorrow 
sees the annmnwinwit of Un- 
ited's interim accounts. 
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Gillespie silent 
on injury at bar 


John Wanfle and Ian Ross 


K eith gillespie 

refused to comment 
yesterday on news- 
paper reports that he was 
punched by his Newcastle 
team-mate Alan Shearer 
outside a Dublin bar on 
Monday night, sending the 
Irish winger to hospital 
with a head wound. . 

Newcastle's manager 
Kenny Dalglish is to Inves- 
tigate the alleged incident 
and will want to know ex- 
actly what went on during 
a club trip to Ireland he 
missed. 

Gillespie took an early 
Sight yesterday after being 
released from hospital at 
9pm on Monday. He flew in 
alone ahead of the rest of 
the Newcastle party, who 
are expected back today. 

The injury is not ex- 
pected to keep him out of 
the squad for Sunday's FA 
Cup sixth-round tie against 
Barnsley. 

Everton’s depleted squad 
will be further weakened 
today with the sale of the 
Danish international mid- 
fielder Claus Thomsen to 
AB Copenhagen. He is 
returning home to cement 
his place in Denmark’s 


squad for the World Cup 
finals. 

Thomsen will Oy to Den- 
mark today after a £500,000 
deal was agreed in princi- 
ple yesterday. “Claus has 
been told that he will go to 
France if he is playing reg- 
ular first-team football, bnt 

I cannot guarantee him 
that,” said the Everton 
manager Howard Kendall. 

Thomsen joined Everton 
from Ipswich 13 months ago 
for £2 million but made only 
18 first-team appearances. 

The Chelsea captain Den- 
nis Wise has been called be- 
fore a Football Association 
disciplinary panel after be- 
coming the first Premier- 
ship player to accumulate 

II bookings this season. 

Wise, whose latest yellow 

card came in Saturday’s 
match against Manchester 
United at Stamford Bridge, 
has already been suspended 
twice this season. 

There was more bad news 
for Chelsea yesterday when* 
the Juventus midfielder Di- 
dier Deschamps ruled out a 
move to the London club 
next season by insisting he 
was happy to stay in Italy. 

Bournemouth yesterday 
signed the Chelsea striker 
Mark Stein on loan until 
the end of the season. 


Gough over and out after 
bookings and sending off 


Rangers captain Rich- 
ard Gough wifi miss the 
next two Premier Division 
matches as a result of his 
sending-off against Hearts at 
Ibrox last Saturday. 

Moreover, the Scottish 
Football Association may 
take further action over the 
player's comments after- 
wards about the referee Ken- 
ny Clark. Gough claimed he 
did not deserve the second 
booking that led to his dis- 
missal and that Clark had 
"spoiled a good match”. 

Gough was given a third 
caution after the game for dis- 
sent when he refused to leave 
the pitch. His bookings in pre- 
vious matches had taken him 
over the points limit and he 
was due to miss Rangers' visit 
to Motherwell on Saturday 
week. Now he will sit out the 
home game with St Johnstone 
as welL 


He also misses Monday’s 
Scottish Cup quarter-final at 
home to Dundee, having in- 
curred two cautions in that 
tournament. 

Rangers' manager Walter 
Smith, who leaves the job at 
the end of the season, has been 
asked to stay on at Ibrox in an 
as yet unspecified capacity for 
a further two years. 

Where there’s a Will there’s 
a way. David Will, a director 
of the Scottish Second Div- 
ision stragglers Brechin City, 
is currently the only candi- 
date to succeed Lennart Jo- 
hansson as president of Uefa, 
European football’s govern- 
ing body. 

The Brechin solicitor te 
backed by the SFA and in the 
unlikely event that no other 
candidates come forward by 
October, he will automati- 
cally take over one of the 
game's most influential pasts. 


Team talk 
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Arsenal 

60 Everton 

73 OPR 

86 

Aston VWa 

61 Hudd. Town 

74 Rangers 

87 

Bamslay 

S2 Ipswich Town 

75 Sheffield Unhed 

88 

Blrni. City 

63 Leeds United 

76 Sheffield Wfed. 

88 

Bladdjum 

64 Leicester City 

77 Southampton 

90 

Bolton 

66 Liverpool 

78 Spurs 

91 

Brentford 

66 Man. City 

79 StcKB City 

92 

Bum toy 

67 Man. United 

80 Sunderland 

93 

Cattle 

68 Middlesbrough 

81 West Ham 

94 

Chdsea 

69 MittwaR 

82 Wimbledon 

95 

CoventryCtty 

70 Newcastle Utd 

88 Waives 

96 

Crystal Palac* 

71 Norwich City 

84 


Derby County 

72 Nottm. Forest 

85 
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Champions League, quarter-final, first leg: Monaco v Manchester United 


Ferguson looks to Butt maturity 


David Lacey in Monaco says experience 
of youth will keep United bandwagon rolling 



ANCHESTER 
United are about 
to discover 
whether winning 
the Champions Teag ue this 
season is a practical proposi- 
tion or an Illusion about to be 
shattered by the realities of 
top-level European competi- 
tion at the knockout stage. 

Tonight in the Louis n Sta- 
dium here. United will face 
Monaco in the opening leg of 
their, quarter-final without 
Ryan Giggs, Gary EaUister 
and. in the longer term. Roy 
Keane. The fact that despite 
losing players of this quality 
they can still approach such 
an important match with rel- 
ative equanimity is a testa- 
ment to. the speed at which 
the youthftil caucus of Alex 
Ferguson’s side has matured. 

Not that youth is on Unit- 
ed's side. In fact the Monaco 
Ham Jean Tigana may field 
tonight is slightly the 
younger average age 25 com- 
pared with the opposition’s 
26. Where Ferguson should 
have an advantage is in the 
collectively superior amount 
of competitive experience 
possessed by David Beckham, 
Paul Scholes. Gary Neville 
and Nicky Butt, who may well 
be United’s most crucial 
player tonight 
The way Butt has taken 
over the midfield duties of 
Keane, out since the end of 
September with damaged cru- 
ciate ligaments, has been as 
important to United’s pro- 
gress this season as the new 


attacking partnership of 
Teddy Sheringham and Andy 
Cole. Add in the rise of 
Scholes after the retirement 
erf Eric Cantona and the feel- 
ing that 30 years after. Matt 
Busby’s United won the Euro- 
pean Cup the trophy may he 
about to return to Old Traf- 
ford is understandable. 

In fact, for some the 
strength of United’s perfor- 
mances during the group 
stage of the Champions 
League, especially the vic- 
tories against Juventus and 
Feyenoord, has already made 
them favourites. "That's 
rather ridiculous, given the 
enormity of the task," Fergu- 
son said yesterday, but unless 
United suffer a relapse the 
bandwagon will keep rolling 
despite the likely threats from 
Juventus and Real Madrid. 

The United manager will 
have sufficient faith in his 
youngsters to play Butt. 
Scholes and Phil Neville in 


midfield against Monaco, 
much as he did at Chelsea on 
Saturday. But United are more 
likely to miss the speed of 
Giggs now than they did at 
Stamford Bridge, and although 
Ronny Joh risen and Henning 
Berg will provide Norwegian 
solidity In central defence it is 
a bad time to lose Fillister's 
mixture of command and com- 
posure at foe back. 

Last season Monaco's speed 
and mobility did for Newcas- 
tle United in the Uefa Cup and 
their pace will represent the 
greatest danger to English 


hopes tonig ht- a knee injury 
has deprived Tigana of his 
most in-form striker, David 
Trezeguet, but that merely 
brings back the spectacularly 
quick Thierry Henry, leading 
scorer in the Champions 
League this season, to partner 
Nigeria’s Victor Ikpeba up 
front 

To Martin Djetou should 


fall the task of restricting the 
influence of Sheringham, de- 
scribed by Tigana yesterday 
as "a very intelligent foot- 
baller who regulates the 
whole team's play". Philippe 
Leonard is expected to keep 
track of Beckham, who will 
also have to cope with, the 
tackling strength of John Col- 
lins. foe Scot who operates on 


Manchester United 
m 
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the left side of Monaco's 
midfield. 

The loss of Japhet 
N 1 Do ram. their Chad mid- 
fielder. after a knee operation 
and foe likely absence of Tre- 
zeguet is threatening to dis- 
turb the b alan ce of Monaco's 
team more than United's ca- 
sualties will upset foe equilib- 
rium of Ferguson’s side. 
Against that, Monaco still 
have the means to overcome 
United with pace and tech- 
nique if they get a good start 
Their record in the group 
games was nearly as good as 
United’s: four wins, a draw 
and a defeat compared with 
five victories and one defeat. 

Tonight Ferguson will not 
be looking for anything as 
spectacular as the Giggs-in- 
spired 4-0 rout of Porto in the 
opening leg of last season's 
quarter-finals, foe result that 
awoke people to the possibil- 
ity of United winning the 
tournament, a notion dis- 
pelled by Borussla Dortmund, 
foe eventual winners, in the 
semi-finals. 

Yesterday Tigana, who has 
just signed a new two-year 
contract with Monaco, diplo- 
matically rated foe chances of 
victory as 55-45 in United’s 
favour but added with a smile 
that “in England the odds 
against us are 16 to 1". But 
avoiding defeat will b e 
enough, for the moment, to 
keep Ferguson happy, partic- 
ularly if United score an away 
goal. 
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Shevchenko is 
dark horses’ 
thoroughbread 


A NDRIY SHEVCHENKO, 
the 21-year-old striker 
for whom Milan have of- 
fered £10.5 million, will 
have the chance to impress 
the Italian dub when he 
leads Dinamo Kiev's attack 
in their Champions League 
meeting with Juventus in 
Turin tonight. 

Dinamo are one of only 
two former Soviet Union 
clubs — the Georgian side 
Dinamo Tbilisi are the 
other — to have won a 
European trophy. Kiev won 
the Cnp Winners' Cup in 
1975 and 1986. 

Juventus start as favour- 
ites tonight. But the Italian 
champions’ coach Marcello 
Lippi is not underestimat- 
ing his opponents. He said: 
“This is a side that has 
beaten Barcelona, Newcas- 
tle and PSV Eindhoven to 
get here. They are well or- 
ganised and they have some 
talented individuals, start- 
ing with Shevchenko who 
at the moment is wanted by 
about half the clubs in 
Europe." 

Bayer Leverkusen, mak- 
ing their first appearance 
in Europe’s most presti- 
gious dab competition, are 
unfazed about meeting the 
six-times winners Real 
Madrid. 

“Our chance is that Real 
believe they haVe picked np 
the weakest team and 
might be overconfident,” 
said Christoph Damn, Le- 
verkusen’s coach. 

His club, at home tonight 
in the small industrial 
town outside Cologne, are 
the third German side in 
the last eight. Bayern 
Munich meet Borussla 
Dor tmun d 
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Football 

UEFA CUP 

Quarter-finals, first leg 


Alu 1 Spartak Moscow 3. Inter Milan 1 FC 
Serial ke 0: La a o i Autarre o. 
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final, I* e l l e ts- Stott UW o St A»W* 0. 
OW VAUXHALL CONF8REMC& Slough 
1 TaHbtd 0: Soutnjwri 0 Hertford 0 


err in 2 

Robson 19 
Wilson B1 


Marine 1 Ctortay £ RaddHta Bor 0 Leigh 
fUS 1. Pualpu pe iii Bomber Bridge v Run- 
Bom: Cofayn Boy v AKrmthom, Lancaster 

vHydeUM. 

RVMAM LEAGUE] P romlar DMetom 

Beslngstte 0 Ena eld It Bored am Wood « 

Duimcti 0. 

H-W COUNTIES LEAGUE] IM Dfw 
is! oat PestpoBadi Kldsgrove Ath v 

Buracough 

PONTIUS LBAOUb Fretrtar Hvtetara 

Snarl wed i aeuw Vina 0. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Hrwt HiMm Crystal Palace 1 Arsenal 2. 


IRISH UCAQUMi 
Om O f f er D u ll CWtonvin* 3 Omagh 
Tn 0. 

Rugby League 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE LBAOUfc 
First DMatom Rochdale a). Keighley 18. 

Tennis 


atp wesiLO ainnr 
(Rotteidami: Rrit re ua d i a Raoac (Fr) H 
0 Vacek (Czt 6-2. 6-3: K Car tel . (Don) « 
B UlteTBCl) (C*) 4-fl, 7-4 7-6; T P atern al 
ISp! bt J Bjortonan (Swe) 6-7. 6-3, 6-4; D 
Soofa (it) tK J Von Lottum (Netel 7-6 6-3. 
ATP TOURNAMENT (Scottsdale Ari- 
zona); First roondi J Taraaoo (US) W F 
Clover (So> 4-6. 7-6. 6-4; S SdMkm 
(Netel M G Blanco (Sp) 6-3. 7-6; s Saep- 
afan (Arm) bt R Delgado (Par) 6-2. 3-8. 
6-1: S Lore an (Cam w M Flllppinl l Uni) 
6-0. 6-4- 


BasketbaH 


MBAi Washington 96 LA Lakers 88; Char- 
lotte 113 OoMBfl state 83. QetTTOI TOO DaJ- 
laa 64; Sa cra mento 65 Son Antonia 1 1& 


Bowls 


ONSHIPS <GS Yarmouth): 

Cbateploa* siooiaa santknnalsi P 

Po or n e (Preston, Brighton) bt Y Lyona (TU- 
weratn Hens) Z1-17; B Vteneua (Telgn- 
Ortdge, Devon) « G Haney (Spekflng, 
Lineal 31-11. On a h Y binant bt Pearce 
21 - 8 . 


Chess 


i (spy i 


V Attend (Indi v A Snmiv (Sp). a 
Kasparov (RuS) w P Svldter (Rua): V Ivan- 


£fx* t uw) v v Kramnik (Rus) all dr awn : V 
Topalov (Bbl) bye. I tent e rr Shlrcrv «OT; 
A nand, Kasparov, Kramnik 4/7. 


Cricket 


iY MATCH (VtoakhspoteB/n): 
BCCI President's to 326-4 doc. Australia 
507-8 (II Slater 204, R Panting 155; Kuru- 
vHa 1-IDS). Match drawn. 


Hockey 


SUtTAM AZLAM SHAH CUP (Ipon. Ma- 
laysia). PraBtetewnr re a nte Germany 1 
England 0: Now Xortand S Korea 3; Aus- 
tralia 5 Msipyeia 0 . 


Ice Hockey 


WOj Ptns&uoft 3 Toronto 1. r fen* Jersey 4 
PMlaoerpMa 3. NY Rangers 0 Buffalo 1; 
Colorado 4 Edmonton S; teieonbt 1 Dotroii 
3: LA 2 Vancouver 2 S Joss 1 Carolina 3. 


Motor Sport 


SAFARI RALLY: Laadhig pta clntt 1. R 

Burra (08) Mitsubishi Cartama GT 0hrs 
57mn 34*4c: a. J Kanatunen (Fin) Ford 
Escort WRC V07.O1; 3. A Vatanon [Fin; 


Ford Escort WRC 937.26: 4. D Aurtol (Fri 
Toyota Corolla WRC 9:1300 


Fixtures 


(7.30 ufllost statodj 

Football 

■WROPRAM CHAMPION CLUBS’ eUPl 
ftna r l or Ifc .ite, flnrt teg (7 4Sr AS Mo- 
naco • Men utd: Borer Leverkusen * Flos! 
Madrid: Bayern Mutfch v Bonmla Dort- 
mund; Juventus v Dinamo Kiev. 

FA CARUNQ PREMIERSHIP: Leeds v 
Tottenham (7.45). 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: Find Dtvtetoa 

(7 45). Ttorwicn v Birmingham. Nolttn Far- 
v Sundorland. Port Vale v Trartmere: 
QPH v Mk Mleabrmjgh. Wolvos » Srohe. 
SCOTTWH LEAOUfe Second: Stranraer 
v Brechin. TMrtfc E Stirling v Queen’s pk 
UMffiOHD LKAISUB: P ra te or Dtteteom 
Wlratord Uld v Alfreron Tn niiiimm 
Capi Penrth-reund raplapi Gains- 
borough TNn v Bishop Auckland W r iti Gi 
MteJKWd Tn v Grume. WMlby Tn v 

NttsmsM 

ItoRAM lEAOUBi TMrd DMstare Hot- 
to»Tn* Tring Tn 

M MARTets LEAOUBi Preadan sil- 
Ungbouroe v Ram wall Tn ,7 451. nemau], 
Corty Tn v RcJdlKh Utd Sounuii Bor v VS 
T " » Bosmoy. 
“WTIES LEAOUKj Pina Ote- 
tekao SI Helens Tn v Gknsop NE. 
ARHOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
UAOUB Fkte DMdre Gu„toroi^ l" 
v BliKnghant Tn. Stockton v Enainnton 
ChWCro Normal lari on v Tow Law Tn. 
MUh I II Btl^ COWtriES EAST UUmw 
Prevterr DMotoot Hailam u Briaa Tn 
PONTINS LEAGUE, Pk* , 

Nom Courdy (70). Man City V Leicester 
17 0): Oiffliam » Wost Brom (7.oi. g -- nm f| 
Bamslay v Shrewsbury (7jB> : Blachootf v 
Rochdale (7.0). Ramerrum v Bradlord C 
(7-01: snftl Utd v Lincoln (7 D). Wre«nam v 
■**** Newcastle v Chestn- 
•eld (70); E cvntewpe * Scarborough (TXii: 
WaiBall v Ctteator (7JJ|. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION, 
Rre> Dtetakn Luton » Wimfiiedon i; ni 
Mlilwon v Ortord Utd (3.0). Swindon y 
Chrtsoa (7.151; Tollcnham u Soulhampten 
(2.0): weat Ham v Ipcwich. 

LRAOUE OP WALES. Conwy v Caornai. 
Ion Tn. 


Rugby Union 


CUDB# CBmondg# urn* , Royal Now 


Sport in brief 


Olympic Games 


Hong Kong might help stae e 
the 2008 Olympics. China’s 
president Jiang Zemin has ap- 
proved a plan to bid for the 
Games and stage them in 
Guangdong province, accord- 
ing to the Hong Kong daily 
Express News. The plan calls 
for staging the opening cere- 
mony in Guangzhou (for- 
merly Canton) and the closln° 
in Hong Kong. b 


Rugby League 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEAOUBi 
nrat Dlvtteow Fosttimtonq v Dcvuxjry 
Hull KR V Wldnes, 3w1nwn v Wtflohjvtfi 


Ice Hockey 

BRITTSH NATIONAL LEAGUE PUV- 


Klnpaan v Qulldlord. PirrurDo. ough 
v Tp Mprid 


Hong Kong 

Cricket 

Michael Slater completed a 
double century and Rickv 
Pontmg hit 155 as the Austra- 
hans put the Indian board 
President’s XI attack to the 
sword on the final day of their 
foree-day match in Visakha 
patnam-. Slater, who johj 
Derbyshire next season, hit 
Six sixes m his 207 as Austra 

Ik • p r ed .“ p 357 for eJ gbt fo 
their first innings. 

Worcestershire’ have an. 
pointed their former wicke^- 
keeper John Elliott chairman 

M eSSi ° n t0 ^ 

Equestrianism 

Carl Hester was named 

Pe, i sonaiir y the 
i ear in London yf^sterdav 

John Kerr. H? dSSl 
nated national dressae^ 
championships in 1997 ® " 

gold-medal team at the A 10 5 

European t^ay^vS 
championships. wasHori or 

Was Personality 


Year, a new catego 
awards were decided 1 
or readers of Horse , 
and Pony magazines. 

Bowls 

Beryl Vincent crusl 
P®arce 21-6 in 15 end 
foe Champion of Chi 
singles event at the 
women’s indoor Ch 
“ Great Yarmc 
all went for me." she 

Chess 

Garry Kasparov agai 
to wfo with the whit 
in Linares, where th 
champion had to co) 
oraw after 64 moves 
hours' play to the y 

competitor. 21-year^i 

sviuier. writes Leona 
tten. With only five 
remaining. Kasparov 
S 0 "*! P 13 ^. half a p 
™ the surprise front 
Alexei Shirov of Soa 
Prestigious Linares 
meat Is widely regarde 
mess equivalent of ’ 
J^^.f^servers bdi 



I 


, l-Mrj I 

defend his worl 

Football 

The 11-year-old 
foe president of J 
kavkaz has been 
her kidnapper* 
spokesman L 
region of North 
that zaiina bh 
daughter or Bat 
at borne with 
after befog h eld 
for b6 days. The\ 

say whether ?S 

Sf 5 PaU- None?! 
bas been arrest^ 
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England put all their egg 


liTGuyana: the aftermath 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


one basket and then dropped the lot. Mike Selvey argues that playing Russell was an expensive folly 

A 9ame gambled away at pitch and toss 



Nail biter . . . Atherton Feeling the strain as his England team slide to a demoralising defeat at Bonrda 


PHOTOGRAPH: LAURENCE GRIFFITHS 


I MAGINE going to the 
building society, with- 
drawing £17,000 in cash — 
equal to a win bonus in an 
Anglo- Caribbean Test — 
and putting the lot on red or 
black at the local casino. That 
in effect was what England 
did in the fourth Test at 
Bourda. In losing by 242 tuns, 
the second greatest margin 
between the two sides, they 
paid the price for gambling 
when pragmatism was called 
for. 

Most times the toss is little 
more than a pre-match ritual 
and. although the side win- 
ning it may then go into the 
game with more positive feel- 
ings. there is little evidence 
that the match result is un- 
duly affected. 

But just occasionally tbe 
prognosis for a game so 
starkly revolves around who 
has first innings that the flip 
of a coin almost outweighs 
the play itself. Win the toss, 
win the match. 

The fourth Test was such an 
instance. No one quite knew 
how the pitch would play. But 
it was evident that whether it 
spun square, helped the last 
bowlers or, as it deteriorated 
through use. helped anyone 
who cared to turn bis arm 
over, tbe side that had first 
knock would have the best 
batting conditions. The toss 
was everything. 

It was in this knowledge 
that England chose their side 
and they did so with no 
regard whatsoever for the 
possibility that Mike Ather- 
ton might, for the first time in 
the series, call incorrectly. 

There was nothing wrong in 
wanting to play two spinners 
— spin in feet accounted for 18 
erf the 40 wickets that fell in 
the match — but in dispensing 
with a third seamer. Atherton 
was left with no contingency 
shnp lri TCn gland field first. 

It meant that last Friday i 


when Lara came to tbe crease 
at ie for one, with the ball still 
new. he was greeted within 
four overs by Mark Butcher 
stepping up to bowl to him. 
This was just too ridiculous. 
The policy left Angus Fraser 
drained and Dean Headley con- 
ftised as to whether he should 
bowl flat out or conserve his 
energy for long spells. 

Atherton would point to the 
Australians as a model for the 
plan. But as they normally 
have two high-class and expe- 
rienced seam bowlers and the 
best leg-spinner of all time 
backed up by a variety of 
skills from all-rounders, the 
argument simply does not 
wash. Coats have to be cur ac- 
cording to the cloth. 

Nor could be say that West 
Indies were compelled to devi- 
ate from their normal four test 
howlers by including Dinan- 
ath Ramnarine's leg-spin, be- 
cause this still left them three 
seamers and the increasingly 
influential ofT-spin of Carl 
Hooper, a front-line batsman. 
Their options were all covered 
so there was no gamble. 

England had the chance to 



Stewart . . . all-round best 


hedge their bets and refused 
to take it, wasting a place on 
Jack Russell in order to ac- 
commodate Alec Stewart at 
the top of the order. 

There Is sound reason for 
wanting to get the best out of 
Stewart he has a fine record 
in the Caribbean. But the na- 
ture of the pitches and Ather- 
ton's indifferent scoring have 
meant that apart from the 
second inning a of the third 
Test — when their stand 
paved the way for the win — 
the batsman at three. John 
Crawley or Butcher, has virtu- 
ally been an opener. It is hard 
to see how Stewart's Influence 
would be lessened if he traded 
places with Butcher. 

Stewart would then be freed 
to take over the gloves and 
England could once again 
take a full and balanced 
attack into the fifth Test in 
Bridgetown. Russell's keep- 
ing has been well below Test 
class, and if Stewart’s 
glovework in Sharjah last De- 
cember is any indication he is 
unquestionably tbe better op- 
erator in any case. 

The England coach David 
Lloyd, however, played down 
Russell’s deficiencies. “Keep- 
ing wicket out here is very 
demanding, because of the 
way the ball behaved and be- 
cause of the heat," he said. 
Jack Russell has been light 
of runs but 1 don’t think Alec 
can open as well as keep 
wicket He is always an op- 
tion, but we will look at every 
option before the next Test" 
Change will not happen, of 
course, because there is tbe 
stubborn desire to prove a 
point here, but not getting 
Stewart to keep is like saying 
lan Botham must gave up 
bowling to concentrate on his 
batting. England, searching 
still for an all-rounder to 
replace the great man , have 
arguably the best in the world 
but refrise to recognise it 


Rugby Union 

Bowring makes nine 
changes for Wembley 


Paul Rees 


W ALES have reacted to 
their heaviest defeat 
against England by 
making nine changes for Sat- 
urday's Five Nations meeting 
with Scotland at Wembley. It 
is the biggest shake-up in the 
27-month reign of the coach 
Kevin Bo wring. 

The casualties from the 
60-26 drubbing 11 days ago in- 
clude tbe Lions forwards 
Scott Quinnell and Barry Wil- 
liams and tbe 62-cap lock Gar- 
eth Llewellyn. As expected 
tire fly- half Arwel Thomas 
makes’ way for Neil Jenkins, 
who said he would never 
again play at full-back after 
his Twickenham ordeaL 
Other changes see Gareth 
Thomas switch wings and the 
flanker Colin Cbarvis move 
to No. 8. a position he has 
occupied only twice for his 
club. Swansea. 

The Pontvpridd full-back 
Kevin Morgan takes over 


from Jenkins and the wing 
Wayne Proctor, who came off 
the bench at Twickenham, is 
chosen because leuart Evans 
has an eye injury. The hooker 
Garin Jenkins takes over 
from Williams and Andy 
Moore comes into the second 
row. Kingsley Jones, who will 
be pack leader, takes over 
from Martyn Williams and 
Rob AppLeyard is the other 
new flanker. 

Five of tbe six incomers 
have previously been tried by 
Wales and discarded during 
Bowring’s tenure, tbe excep- 
tion being Moore, who won the 
second erf his two caps against 
Fiji in 1995 before he suffered a 
leg injury which kept him out 
of action for nearly two years. 
It smacks of selection by rota- 
tion. Wales going round in 
ever-decreasing circles in a 
desperate attempt to find a 
winning formula, but Bowring 
insists it is a case of choosing 
players in form. 

*'I have chosen a team I 
think will do tbe job against 


Scotland,” he said. “We 
lacked shape in defence 
against En glan d and moving 
Neil to outside-half should 
rectify that Andy Moore win 
give us strength at restarts, a 
felling in the game in Wales, 
and we have extra mobility in 
the back row." 

The talk from within the 
Wales camp at the start of the 
year was about developing 
their new game, but that is 
now but a feint whisper. A 
victory, by any means, is 
what is required on Saturday. 

Tbe selection of Garin Jen- 
kins and Jones, who was 
dropped for the second time 
in bis short international 
career after another heavy de- 
feat by England in Cardiff -U 
months ago. is pragmatic, an 
echoing of popular opinion. 

The effect is like that of a 
badly listing government 
which reacts to a series of by- 
election defeats before a gen- 
eral election by producing a 
few sweeteners. Changes had 
to be made, but Wales have 



Jenkins . . . back at fly-half 

now returned to the revolv- 
ing-door selection policy that 
proved unsuccessful in the 
1980S. 

The Scotland flanker Simon 
Holmes is out of tbe game 
after breaking a linger in 
training yesterday, Adam 
Roxburgh replaces him at 
open-side and Eric Peters 
moves off the bench to No. 8. 

WALCCe Horsan (Pontypridd), Prort 
(Llanelli). B*a mwn (Richmond). QQsJ 
(Swansea), a Thames (Car raff). JeaMi 
(Pontypridd). H owrli j (eapil: Lewi* (both 
Cardiff). JcnkliM (Swansea). Yotma 
(Cardiff). Voyle (Llanelli), ■•ere 
. Wp pie jB rd (both Swansea). J o n — (Ebbw 
Vale). Charvla (Swerttaa). Ropboo- 
■™u: Davlea (Cardiff). A Thwau 
(Swansea). Johm (Pontypridd). 5 Oda 
(Richmond). Roy (Pontypridd). Mn 
(both Cardiff). 


England lay down law over tour 


Robert Arms trong 

E NGLAND'S tri-nations 
tour of the southern 
hemisphere will go 
ahead this summer, accord- 
ing to Twickenham, but 
Northampton’s Tim Rodber 
and Paul Grayson are 
resigned to staying at bome. 

Northampton are in the 
vanguard of the Premiership 
clubs who have threatened to 
ban their players from going. 
The Saints' chairman Keith 
Barwell is against the tom- be- 
cause he believes it is being 
foisted on the players without 
their consent. „ 

"The situation is simple, 
said Rodber. “We've signed J 
contract with the club and the 
dub are contracted to act.®* 
our agent to the RFD. Keith 
has told us we’re not going 
and we have to shmg our 
shoulders and accept that. 


However, the Rugby Foot- 
ball Union is satisfied that tbe 
contracts signed by members 
of England's 32-man elite 
squad are legally binding, de- 
spite Northampton’s sugges- 
tion that they may be invalid. 

“The summer tour will go 
ahead as planned and in the 
meantime we wiD wait and 
see what happens." an RFU 
spokesman said yesterday. 
“We are not planning to make 
any further statement about 
this matter. Too many people 
have jumped on to the band- 
wagon and we don’t want to 
add to the numbers." 

The Welsh Rugby Union 
said it was prepared to leave 
players with English clubs be- 
hind when Wales tour Sooth 
Africa this summer. 

Terry Cobner, the WRITs 
director of rugby, said: “The 
current situation appears sys- 
tematic of on-going battles be- 
tween English clubs and the 


RFU. In Wales we have a very 
good relationship with our 
Premier Division dubs, and 
as far as I am concerned the 
players’ WRU contracts have 
primacy over club contracts. 

The English clubs were tak- 
ing stock of the mood among 
their players, most of whom 
are uneasy about the danger 
to their international futures 
as well as their earnings. 

Nigel Wray, the Saracens 
chairman, met the players at 
Bramley Road to discuss the 
tour but no firm decision was 
reached on whether they 
should make themselves 
available if selected. 

Leicester and Bath, who be- 
tween them provide 15 mem- 
bers of England’s elite squad, 
have been unwilling to com- 
ment, almos t certainly be- 
cause they prefer to leave to 
the players any decision on 
touring. 

Today Fran Cotton, vice- 


Gatland recalls Elwood to kick-start Ireland in Paris 


EELAND’s new coach 
barren Gotland has 
sailed Brie Elwood at fly- 
If for the Five Nations 
itch against France m 
ris on Saturday* 

Slwood has been chosen 
■ his Kicking and replaces 
vid Humphreys, who had 
joor game with the boot 
the defeat by Scotfendat 
nsdowne Road. Brian 
Meara, Humphreys s 
if-back partner in that 
me, has also been 
>pped in favour of Conor 
Guinness. 

Eric has defensive quali- 
s and his infectious atti- 
le is very positive,” Gat- 


land said. “I think we’re 
looking for a general there 
at the moment, a player 
with a bit of confidence, 
and he can give us that.” 

Gatland, the former All 
Black who was appointed 
coach last week after Brian 
Ashton resigned, has been 
forced to make two other 
changes. The No. 8 Eric 
Miller, who toured South 
Africa with the Lions, has 
flu and the centre Mark 
McCall is suffering from 
braised ribs; Victor Costello 
comes in for Miller and Rob 
Henderson for McCall. 

There is only one un- 
capped player in tbe squad. 


the Young Munster centre 
Mick Lynch, who is on the 
replacements’ bench. 

Gatland has set up a 24- 
hour telephone hotline for 
Irish fens. “This Is a tradi- 
tion we had while the All 
Blacks were building up to 
a game; any expression of 
goodwill and support pro- 
vides a tremendous lift for 
the players,” he said. 

IPQJUID:' O'Shea (London Irish); R 
WaBace (Sernas*. Hmdinnn [Wasps I. 
Kama (Bristol). Wskk (Si Mary's Coi- 
feSafc Band (GWnegians;. ■ uO i ff i mata 
(Si Merys College). Cotrisaii (Giey- 
b tones), Weed (Hcrlequlns. rapt). ■* 
Waffa cs. .fate (bo** Saracens*. OVtOr 
(Lankin Irian), Carter (Bristol). Want 
(BaByfianadi) or Demon (London Irian). 
(Sr Mary's Collage). 


chairman of the RFU’s 
national playing committee, 
is expected to remind the elite 
squad of their contractual ob- 
ligations to the RFU before 
they take part In a scheduled 
training session at Bisham 
Abbey.- 

For once Cliff Brittle, the 
RFU management board’s 
combative chairman, has 
remained silent on this latest 
threat, perhaps because be is 
already embroiled in other 
areas of conflict, notably over 
the playing structure the 
clubs want for next season. 

He will be keenly aware 
that tbe last time the dubs 
withdrew their players from 
the En gland squad in Septem- 
ber 1996 it caused a public 
outcry which farced the clubs 
to back down quickly. 

England’s coacb Clive 
Woodward is expected to an- 
nounce his tour squad of 
about 30 players- after the 
final Five Nations game 
against Ireland at Twicken- 


ham on April 5. The party 
will fly out towards the end of 
May on an itinerary that in- 
cludes (me Test each against 
Australia and South Africa 
and two against New Zealand. 
They will return on July 7, 
less than six weeks before the 
new league season starts on 
August 16. 

John Mitchell, the England 
forwards coach, has strongly 
criticised the state of domes- 
tic club rugby. Tbe former All 
Black, who is Sale's director 
of rugby, said that, if the 
structure of the season and 
fixture list were not changed, 
clubs might go to tbe wall. 
“Our dubs can’t survive. I 
don’t know how Sale sur- 
vive," he said. “The structure 
needs to be looked at" 


Rugby League 


Administrator taking the 
Micawber route to safety 


Jill Turner on the trouble-shooter with 
a fan’s desire to stop clubs going under 


E dward klempka is 

the man rugby league 
dubs call on when 
they are in trouble 
His recipe for sporting suc- 
cess? “It runs something like 
Mr Micawber's. Annual in- 
come £20. annual expenditure 
£19 19s 6d, result happiness. 
Annual income £20, annual 
expenditure £20 0s 6d, result 
misery. 

Klempka is- The Ad min is- 
trator. His official title Is 
business recovery and insol- 
vency partner with the ac- 
countancy firm Coopers & Ly- 
brand. With the Introduction 
of big money into rugby 
league, profit and loss have 
become as important as home 
and away results and he and 
the 140 staff in his division 
are expecting more work 
from troubled clubs. 

Klempka blinks his blue 
eyes behind his spectacles as 
he explains: “Rugby league 
has had huge amounts of 
money thrown at it Phenom- 
enal amounts. Murdoch has 
invested something Like 
£17 million a year in it Huge 
money. But for some reason it 
h a sn't sorted tbe problem. 
Possibly even caused it" 

His first project was 10 
years ago when Keighley 
first went bust. Workington 
followed and Hull Kingston 
Rovers are the third; he is be- 
coming a specialist in a cer- 
tain kind erf sporting failure. 

“There seem to be three 
main reasons for that First, 
the club that gets relegated 
from the Super League, like 
Oldham or Workington. 
Second, those who are aiming 


for promotion and, working 
an anticipated income, have 
spent all their money concen- 
trating on winning and be- 
coming top only to find they 
are barred entry to the Super 
League because the number 
of clubs were reduced, such 
as Keighley Cougars, or those 
who gambled everything only 
to finish too low in their div- 
ision to qualify. 

"Finally there are the abso- 
lute no-bopers: bottom of tbe 
division, poorly supported, 
achieving very little for a 
number of years. Like Bram- 
ley. Last year about four 
clubs brought in administra- 
tors, and at least three others 


are in financial difficulties. A 
lot of it is down to bad 
management" 

Klempka 's current concern, 
Hull KR, are the subject of the 
business documentary series 
Trouble at tbe Top to he 
shown on BBC 2 tonight His 
main reason for becoming in- 
volved was because he 
thought foe publicity might 
attract a buyer to the club, 
fallen on hard times since 
their 1980s heyday. Klempka 
has helped keep them in the 
First Division. 

But sometimes, he says, 
“ideal solutions'' can backfire 
badly. “Wen educated, con- 
summate businessmen can 
lose all common sense once 
they get round the club board- 
room table. They start mak- 
ing decisions from the heart 
rather than tbe head.. Big 
boys’ toys. I have seen char- 
tered accountants for whom 1 
have the most tremendous 
respect make the most Infan- 
tile decisions when they are 
playing with their toys.” 

He names no names and 
gives nothing away either 
when discussing which rugby 
union clubs will be asking for 
his telephone number, but he 
Is certain some will 

“You can’t escape tbe paral- 
lels between union and 
league. It's only conjecture, 
but when I read about the 
scale of the spending in union 
and relate It to foe size of the 
losses, you can work It out 
yourself 

“The top-division clubs, 
like foe Super League dubs, 
will be okay but you don’t 


have to go too far below foe 
top to find trouble, and 1 do 
worry for rugby union. 

Klempka Is a committed 
rugby league fen and goes to 
about 30 games a year. His 
team are. of course. Hull KR 
and when he joined their sup- 
porters at Wembley last May 
for the final of foe Silk Cut 
Plate he almost forgot about 
making money. “It was 


huge thrill as an accountant" 
he says excitedly, "and when 
we won the plate it was as 
good as if Td won it myself. It 
brought in £50,000 too but I 
almost forgot about that." 

Rovers have started this 
season superbly. They win 
stay top of the First Division 
if they beat Widnes at New 
Craven Park tonight and as 
the only non -Super League 
club to reach the Challenge 
Cup quarter-finals they face 
London Broncos at Tbe Stoop 
in a fortnight. 

But as an indication of the 
dub's financial uncertainty, 
they have been forced to ap- 
peal for sponsorship to cover 
tbe cost of an overnight stay 
in the capital. “Otherwise we 
will have to travel on foe 
morning of the match,” their 
player-coach Wayne Parker 
said yesterday. 

Sitting in foe comfort of 
Coopers & Ly brand's swanky 
Leeds offices, it all seems a 
million miles away from the 
muddy parks of First and 
Second Division rugby league 
and Klempka confides; "We 
never make any money out erf 
rugby league clubs. We 
shouldn’t really take them." 
He giggles, gleefully. “But 
they’re huge ftm.” 

Trouble at the Top: Rovers 
Return, BBC 2. 9.50 tonight 



The Administrator . . . ‘poor management often to blame’ 


Broncos pair fear cup-tie bans as Halifax complain 


Andy Wilson 


TERRY MATTERSON and 
I Peter Gill. London 
Broncos' two most experi- 
enced forwards, are in dan- 
ger of missing the club’s 
first appearance in the 
Challenge Cup quarter-fin- 
als, against Hull Kingston 
Rovers on Sunday week. 


In the fifth-round tie 
against Halifax last Sunday 
they were involved in sepa- 
rate incidents which the 
Blue Sox will bring to the 
attention of the Rugby 
League this week. 

Warrington have lodged 
an official complaint after 
their tactics in Sunday’s 
cup defeat by St Helens 
were publicly’ questioned 


by the Saints' coach Shaun 
McRae. “Shaun was inti- 
mating that we were cheat- 
ing." said Warrington’s 
coach Darryl van de Velde. 

St Helens' stand-off 
Tommy Martyn can play in 
their quarter-final at Wigan 
after the League ruled he 
had no case to answer after 
being put on report for a 
high tackle on Sunday. 


Unrest 

over 

Wasim 

recall 


Paul Weaver 
In Port Elizabeth 


W ASIM AKRAM is ex- 
pected to arrive here 
late this afternoon to 
be greeted with foe news that 
the chairman of Pakistan's 
selectors, Salim Altai, has 
resigned because of his call- 
up and that most of the play- 
ers are unhappy about the 
prospect of his playing In Fri- 
day's third Test against South 
Africa at St George’s Park. 

It could only happen in the 
internecine world of Paki- 
stani cricket where a first 
Test victory over South Af- 
rica in Durban on Monday is 
stfll being celebrated. 

Wasim. the new captain of 
Lancashire, led Pakistan to a 
3-fl home win over West 
Indies at the end of last year 
but resigned after a disap- 
pointing showing in Sharjah. 

Pakistan lost to England 
and West Indies there and 
foelr former Test fest bowler 
Sarfraz Nawaz singled out 
Wasim when be made allega- 
tions of match fixing and bet- 
ting. Against West Indies. Wa- 
sim dropped two easy catches 
and was involved In two run- 
outs when Pakistan were 
strongly placed. 

Wasim was not selected for 
this tour. He was replaced by 
Rashid Latif. although Aamir 
Sohail has captained the side 
In Johannesburg and Durban 
because of Latif s neck Injury. 
Wasim is coming to South Af- 
rica at the invitation of Kha- 
lid Mahmood, chair man of 
the Pakistan Cricket Board, 
who is understood to have 
personally arranged the flight 
details. 

Altaf says it is a breach of 
the board's constitution. But 
his resignation may have 
been inevitable in any case. 
He is employed by Pakistan 
International Airways, which 
has just transferred him to 
Frankfurt. 

Hie players are less than 
chuffed about the prospect of 
Wasim's arrival Although a 
successful captain of Paki- 
stan, he is regarded by many 
In the dressing-room as some- 
thing of a martinet and under 
Sohail a good team spirit has 
developed in South Africa. 

Wasim's family received 
death threats after Sharjah 
and the player started carry- 
ing firearms. In 1996 his home 
was stoned after a World Cup 
semi-final defeat by India, 
after which a folk singer, 
Ataullah Isakhelvi. accused 
him of selling his country. If 
Wasim plays on Friday he 
may be one of six Pakistan 
captains in the side. 

South Africa are having a 
bit of a giggle, given that after 
their historic defeat at Kings- 
mead it is the Pakistanis and 
not they themselves who ap- 
pear in disarray. 
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King and Warren square up, page 1 3 
Spackman leaves Blades fuming, page 14 
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Up to speed . . . Benetton's Glancarlo Pisichella gets a taste of the high life as he flies upside-down with the Royal Australian Air Force’s acrobatic team. The Italian was taken over 
the Melbourne circuit where the first grand prlx of the season takes place on Sunday and where the 25-year-old driver will be looking for his first victory in his 26 th race 


Lloyd vows England will hit back 


Don Beet on the laid-back reaction to a 
crushing defeat in the Georgetown Test 


T HE England coach 
David Lloyd, who was 
highly critical of his 
players after they let 
slip the second Test against 
West Indies In Trinidad, was 
for more philosophical after 
they lost again in Guyana. 


Yesterday, less than 24 
hours after a 242-run thrash- 
ing in the fourth Test and 
with his players enjoying an 
unscheduled day oft, be said: 
"We are 2-1 down but there 
are two games to play and we 
know that we are every bit as 


good as the opposition in this 
series. We will be rolling our 
sleeves up and coming back at 
them again. 

“In Trinidad I said what I 
did because on that occasion 
we had lost a match we 
should have won and there 
were only three days before 
we had to go straight back 
into another Test 

"We needed to be honast 
with ourselves and to regroup 


very quickly, and this we did. 
This time I see things differ- 
ently because after West 
Indies had won a very impor- 
tant toss we then needed to 
play above our maximum in 
the conditions even to he in 
with a chance, but we didn't 
do that” 

After the Georgetown de- 
feat Lloyd got the whole team 
together in the dressing-room 
and told them that the build- 
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up to next week's Barbados 
Test must start immediately. 
"This game has gone now and 
I don’t think we will be dwell- 
[ ing too much on it As well as 
the toss we didn’t get many 
breaks during the match and 
we also dropped a couple of 
fairly simple catches that 
could well have made the 
difference. 

"I don't want us to begin 
thinking about the next Test 
only after our three-day game 
against Barbados at the week- 
end. I want us to have a posi- 
tive attitude from right now. 
The mood of the players is 
much better than it was in 
Trinidad because we believe 
we can come back at them 
again.” 

Lloyd acknowledged Eng- 
land's batting failures but 
said Mike Atherton and the 
rest had been forced to con- 
tend with a problem pitch and 
the ageless brilliance of the 
West Indies pacemen Curtly 
Ambrose and Courtney 
Walsh. 

"Only one of our openers 
has so for looked at home and 
that has been Alec Stewart,” 
he said. “But he will conform 
that Ambrose's bowling in 
Georgetown was the best he 
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TWo thirds 
of British 
children now 
have a TV in 
llieir bedroom, 
which is 
double the 
number of 
European 
children. This 
seems to be 
connected to 
much higher 
levels of 
anxiety about 
the outside, 
fears of 
accidents 
and crime. 


has ever faced from him. On 
these pitches our top order is 
going to be under the severest 
examination from Ambrose 
and Walsh with the new balL 
Their extra pace and height 
made it very difficult for our 
batsmen " 

Atherton, Nasser Hussain 
and Graham Thorpe have 
managed only one half-cen- 
tury between them in 21 in- 
nings but Lloyd said: “Quite a 
number of batsmen on both 
sides have not yet scored the 
runs they would like. There 
have been some significant 
innings but batsmen have 
had to work extremely hard 
in the conditions we have 
had." 

On the subject of whether 
Stewart might find himself 
keeping wicket in the Barba- 
dos Test, Lloyd sai± "Keep- 
ing wicket out here is very 
demanding because of the 
way the ball behaves and be- 
cause of the beat Jack Rus- 
sell has been light of runs but 
I don’t think Alec can open as 
well as keep wicket- He is al- 
ways an option, but we will 
look at every option before 
the next Test" 

Mika Safvay, page 1 5 


H ANDS up everyone 
who thinks being 
David Beckham is 
one big wheeze. 
Thought so. But none of us 
was there when a stalker In a 
crash helmet pulled up out- 
side his house, or the postman 
brou gh t bullets with his name 
carved on them. 

Celebrity can turn into a vi- 
olent gale and there are signs 
that Beckham is having a job 
not to get blown over. He gets 
well paid to be stalked and 
abused at matches, sure. But 
is anyone seriously arguing 
that money is adequate com- 
pensation for being pursued 
by weirdos or having your fi- 
ancee derided as a ‘’tart” and a 
"pig”; as Victoria Adams was 
at Stamford Bridge on Satur- 
day? The memory will endure 
of one Chelsea fan abusing 
Beckham for his choice of girl- 
friend while simultaneously 
slin g in g homophobic insults 
his way. Not so easy to deal 
with when you’re 22. 

There is something about 
him that sets off antagonistic 
responses in men: his good 
looks, talent, wealth and fam- 
ous partner for starters. In the 
demonology of football ter- 
races he has broken the code 
by embracing the alien worlds 
or the catwalk and recording 
studio. Beckham is the true 
crossover footy star of our 
age, George Best with knobs 
on. He has a temper, too. 

Those who torment him know 
he can be goaded into wild 
tackles or arm-flinging rows 
with the ret Ryan Giggs is no 
Am because he just gets on 
with it. 

Pop and football are now 
umbilicaliy linked. Thus Beck- 
ham's forthc oming marriage 
to Posh Spice is also a union 
between two industries. Do 
you, sprawling monster of a 
ball game, take you, ephem- 
eral chart sound, to be 
your lawful wedded spouse? 
They do. But there will be no 
peace for either. The publicists 
and image- massagers urging 

them to sell sofa-shots to OK! 

and Hello! every other week 
will extend their wealth as fast 
as they destroy their privacy. 

A trip to Monaco tonight for 
the Champions League quar- 


ter-final might provide Becfc 
ham with some brief relief.^ 
Among the gallery of fece-ims 
and Euro-royals he might > 

catch a glimpse of the world 
that fame is propelling him 
into. The air will be warm, the 
home crowd not belligerent. 
And this is doubtless what be _ 
came into football for. To pa- 
rade his skills in a field rather 
than a combat zone. • 

Never in my experience has 
a footballer had to take so 
much stick from oppositio n 
supporters. Paul Ince still gets 
it in the neck when he goes 

back to West Ham and Eric 
Cantona always needed ear- 
plugs and minders for trips lib 
Leeds. But Beckham is the 

recipient of a far more visceral 
hostility; a crushing envy, . 
which of course says a lot 
more about the perpetrator 
fhan the victim. They don’t 
hate Beckham. They hate 
their own lives. 

The Gazza cliche was al- 
ways that the only place he frit 
safe was between the white 
lines of a football pitch. Beck- 
ham’s only ad vantage is that 
he inhabits a more paternal 
and watchful club than Gas- 
coigne ever did. At United 
Beckham is surrounded by- 
real friends such as Gary Nev- 
ille and PaulScholes and a ' . 
protective manager in Alex 
Ferguson. As soon as be is out 
of the gates, though, he is 
largely on his own. 


W E IN the media are 
a great help. Beck- . . 
ham gives few in- , 
terviews outside 
sport and when he does is usu- 
ally dragooned into the gor- 
geous-but-thick category by 
omnipotent feature writers. In 
the Sunday Times last year 
Lesley White informed us: “Oc- 
casionally. through the veil of 
success, a baby peers out — - 

like when he says that his 
hobby is drawing cartoons, or 
when he stops at a petrol 
station and emerges from the 
shop laden with bottles of pop. 
bumper bags of Hula-Hoops 
and Mars Bars." White notices 
the undone laces in Beckham's 
trainers and asks: “A fashion 
touch, or did m ummy forget to 
tie them?" 

For Beckham, a gifted 
shifter of footballs, and extrav- 
agantly paid consumer of the 
high Life, it was just another 
encounter with the age of pru- 
rience, which we all buy into 
and for which we all share the 
blame. People in the game 
worry about David Beck- 
ham's occas tonal dips In form. 

They should marvel some- 
times that he is able to concen- 
trate long enough to kick a“ 
ball at alL 
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Across 

1 IFs normal to draw back — 
back outside (7) 

S A coin is not usually 
represented as capital (7) 

9 Prepare to write the medico a 

tetter (5) 

*> An investigator should be 
sent round about one first (9) 

11 Painter bamboozles board! (9) 

12 The state is a matter for 

debate® 

13 Tefl nationality® 

15 Taking prudent measures. 

they think themselves very 

clever (3) 

18 Exercises a certain sense In 
actual practice (9) 

19 Critical about hard though 
most suitable position ( 5 ) 

21 Quietly one and all 
demanded fruit (5) 

23 Thought to get sensitive 
about a large figure (9) 


25 Brewing aie— it must be 
wought-provokteg (9) 

26 Belgian subject? ( 5 ) 

27 Country cure effected where 
mKvo s internal trouble (7) 

28 ha,ushto procure a 

Down 

_ i Carts hide behind brightly” 
coloured frames (7) 

2 s 0 ™ 0 serving men 

S^wrtsdhohewl.g 

3 ^™$ aleader ' a 

4 U P- takes over— 

7 Birds to shoot® 

8 Account tang hair essential 

-us S^ mantnthe ‘heatre m 
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cn °SSW08D SOLUTION 21£t2 

1® Mufflers much appreciated 
by travellers (9) 

17 A man operating UJegaJfy 

causes an outcry always 0 ) 

18 ^^^^^^^erentaing 
that is (7) 

20 Uncontrolted once meter 
malfunctions (7} 

22 Farewell to France) (5) 

23 step this way to show off (5) 

24 Honw backing in school 

gives encouragement p) 

^ ohrt *°n tomorrow 
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